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‘i. ER MAJESTY visited Aldershot on 
7 Thursday, reviewed about twelve 
thousand men there, and presented divers prizes for 
Army shooting to the winning team—that of the 6th 
(or Warwickshire) Regiment. 


Politics out of Not many political incidents or even 
Parliament. rumours broke the this day week 
at the beginning of the Whitsuntide holidays. Minis- 
terialists were in all probability sufficiently occupied 
in ruminating over the question whether you can 
strengthen a majority of Fourteen by giving it fourteen 
times as much as it can possibly do, and then blaming 
the House of Lords because nothing is done. And the 
“Opposition might be ruminating over the other ques- 
tion, “‘ What shall we do with it, if it comes to us?” 
Meanwhile Mr. Beauroy, who on the Budget voted not 
for his stills, yet could not bring himself to vote against 
them, announced his intention of not again contesting 
Kennington. 

On Monday morning it was announced that Mr. 
MunDELLA had resigned the Presidency of the Board of 
Trade. This, though late—so late as to bear a certain 
appearance of awkwardness, and to form a very curious 
comment on the previous communiqué, that Mr. Mun- 
DELLa’s colleagues ‘“‘ saw no reason for his retirement ”— 
was no doubt betterthan never. Those who hold to the 
doctrine of trines will look forward with interest to see 
who will complete the set formed so far by Lord OxEN- 
BRIDGE and Mr. MunDELLA. An Irish National Conven- 
tion was held this day week in Liverpool, at which 
Mr. Ditton and Mr. HEaLy embraced each other in 
an extremely metaphorical manner, and Mr. JUsTIN 
McCartay declared that there was “no disunion in the 
“ Trish party on any question of political importance.” 
It is a great gift to be able to say things like that; a 
greater still, perhaps, to have succeeded in diffusing a 
general willingness to think that it is at least possible 
you may believe what you say. .The Anti-Slavery 
Society was making a fuss about alleged slaving at 
Aden. The fiery cross (not very fiery) was sent out at 
the beginning of the week by the National Liberal 
Federation, for a rally at Leeds against the House of 
Lords next month. 

On Tuesday a letter was published from Mr. 
MUNDELLA, explanatory of the reasons of his resigna- 
tion. Perhaps this was superfluous. Nobody won- 


was that he took so long about it. 

A many Ministerialists talked on Wednesday. 
Mr. FowLer, at Wolverhampton, expressed his candid 
opinion that, if there was anything more beautiful in 
nature than the Budget, it was the Registration Bill, 
and if there was anything, in or out of nature, nobler 
than the Registration Bill, it was the Budget. And 
both these Wonders of a Kingdom had a majority of 
Fourteen! Mr. Locxwoop, at York, ed that, if 
Mr. GoscHEN was right about the Welsh Church, he 
must have been wrong about the Irish—an argument 
which has no terrors for us. Young Wales, at 
Bangor, declared that, if “Robbery first” were not 
the word, shocking things should happen to the 
Government; and Lord Spencer, at Northampton, 
said that we must follow the spirit of the times in 
letting legislation interfere with private concerns, but 
that it would be sad if this interference were carried 
too far. This seems a little pitiful in both senses. 

On Thursday Mr. ARNOLD Mor.ey spoke at Notting- 
ham; and Mr. AsquiTH, on his way to complete his 
honeymoon at Clovelly Court, was happily inspired to 
make a party speech at Bideford. 


F and Official news about the mutiny 
Colonial showed, this day week, as was 
shrewdly suspected, been greatly exaggerated, and 
would probably never have been made much of 
but for the scare which had been already started. 
There was apparently no “ caste” in the matter at all, 
and the trouble arose from the turbulence of some 
Rajpoot recruits and young soldiers in the companies 
imported from the 13th to the 17th. Rajpoots are 
often troublesome, having not a little Castilian-Hig - 
lander touch in them ; but if “the bluid of McFoy” is 
treated properly there is no fearofit. Another curious 
instance of the way in which “ shaves” grow was brought 
by Mr. Jounston from N d to Zanzibar ; the re- 
ported collision between British and Portuguese on the 
Zambesi had, it seems, actually so much truth that 
powder had been burnt on both sides. Only it hap- 
pened to be powder of salute, exchanged in compliment 
between one of Her Britannic Majesty’s gunboats and 
one of His Portuguese Majesty’s forts. The French 
Parliament, like the English, had risen for Whitsun- 
tide ; the German Colonial-men were trying to get up 
an anti-English feeling about Samoa; there had been 
more Jew-harrying in Russia; and America had had ta 
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come to England for coal in consequence of the strike. 
We hear a great deal of international arrangements, 
and they are generally idle enough. If the striker 
could be internationally declared and treated as hostis 
humani generis, there might be something to be said 
for it. 

On Monday came news that the Chief Justice of 
Newfoundland had reported that corrupt practices ex- 
tensively prevailed at the recent elections. There had 
been a slight earthquake at Malta. The Pore had 
been talking “as from Power to Power” with the 
French Government about its recent proposal that the 
Prefects should audit Church accounts, and had received 
a soft answer. For Holinesses, like others, are worthy 
of their hire when they “go Republican.” The Argen- 
tine Congress had opened with a Presidential Message, 
which expressed more confidence than its hearers and 
readers seem to have felt. 

Newfoundland news on Tuesday morning was quite 
Hogarthian in reference to the late elections and the 
trouble with them. Three of the new Ministers had 
been sorely beaten and their carriages thrown over the 
cliffs. Divers French Ministers were repudiating the 
charge of “ reaction ” ; and, indeed, the evidence there- 
of is microscopic. The International Miners’ Congress 
had met in Berlin under the Presidency of Mr. Burt, 
and had listened to Mr. Pickarp on the living wage. 
It was said that the Germans greatly admired the 
conduct and language of these persons. It would be a 
great sacrifice doubtless, but there are those in Britain 
who could spare Mr. PickarD, nay, even Mr. Burt, to 
foreign lands most gladly. There was cholera in 
Russia; it was declared that the KERCKHOVEN-BAERT 
expedition from the Congo had, after all, never reached 
Lado or the Nile anywhere, and Brazil, or rather 
Marshal Peixoro, had broken off diplomatic relations 
with Portugal. Et pour cause; for the traditional 
tigress robbed of her cubs is unreasonably angry 
when compared with a South American President 
whose enemies have been whipped off just as he is 
going to shoot them. 

Few details of interest came from the Continent or 
other places abroad on Wednesday morning. The 
Italian Ministry had obtained a majority of 36 on the 
question of the reduction of the War Estimates. The 
Hungarian Government had hardened its heart about 
the Civil Marriage Bill, the silliest craze (though that 
is a great wails of modern Liberalism. Documents 
were published in the Brazilian-Portuguese quarrel, and 
in Spain Sefior Canovas DEL CasTILLO had thundered 
against the idea of England taking Tangier. As 
England has not the slightest intention of taking 
Tangier (though, no doubt, she ought not to allow 
another Power to do so), it would seem that this 
eminent statesman might have kept his thunder for 
more useful and practical purposes. But the wave of 
Anglophobia which has recently passed over Spain is a 
really wonderful thing. 

In the somewhat undistinguished budget of Thurs- 
day about Swaziland, Samoa, the Ruby Mines, Greek 
earthquakes, Brazil and Portugal, Argentine finance, 
and so forth, there was one item which must have 
afforded considerable amusement to readers who, per- 
haps, were not unprepared for it. The Aristidean 
virtue of the British delegates at Berlin, and their 
prominence, had excited Continental wrath; and there 
was, we regret to say, a “scene.” For “ Labour,” 
though frequently inhuman, is very human too. 

By far the most interesting thing in Friday morn- 
ing’s news was a volte-face by M. Casimir PERIER, in 
the French Chamber, on the subject of the relations 
with the Pore. It would seem that the “ Freemason ” 
wirepullers, who correspond in France to our “ Non- 
“ conformist conscience,” must have revolted, for the 
Minister expressed himself in the most anti-Clerical 


terms, and declared that the Pore had been informed 
in corresponding fashion. So that the wages of the 
personage whom medizval writers call “li apostoiles 
“de Rome” have, after all, served the Republic for 
little or nothing. 


The Welsh A circular, very moderate in language and 
Church. very unanswerable in substance, was issued 
on Thursday by the Archbishops and Bishops, with the 
significant exception of the Bishop of WORCESTER. 
The Daily News, in reply, compares the Bishops and 
their circular to Jupas and his anxiety about the bag. 
This is to presume too much on even Gladstonian 
ignorance of the Scriptures. That eminent person 
wished money not to be “wasted” in the service of 
CuRIST, but to be “ given to the poor”; and if this 
is not a “short title” of the objects of Mr. AsquiTu’s 
Bill, we know not what it is. 


Meetings, This day week the PRINCE OF WALES paid 
Dinners, &c. g yisit to the ceramic exhibition at the 
Imperial Institute. 

The new Public Park at Peckham Rye was opened 
by the Chairman of the London County Council on 
Monday, when also the 26th Co-operative Congress 
met at Sunderland, and the Cart Horse Parade took 
place in Regent’s Park. 


The Lord KELVIN opened a new engineering 
Universities. laboratory at Cambridge on Tuesday. 
In the holiday dearth of news rather absurd prominence 
has been given to the fact that certain Christ Church 
undergraduates smashed many windows in Peckwater, 
and thereafter were sent down. These things are 
chronic in certain Oxford colleges; but it may be ad- 
mitted that some matters, both in this and a former 
disturbance, give ground for suspecting that the 
present authorities of the House are not quite the 
right men in the right place. ‘‘To be humoured, not 
“ drove,” has always been the word for such as wear 
the cardinal’s hat as their cognizance. 


, The weather improved considerably this 
eae nee day week, so far " least as the South of 
England was concerned, and Bank Holiday in London 
was very fine, as had been Wednesday and Whitsun 
Eve. In the North Midlands things atmospheric ap- 
pear to have been much less favourable. 

The worst holiday accident seems to have been a 
boating one on the estuary of the Deben, in Suffolk, by 
which six or seven lives were lost. But if people, in- 
cluding “seafaring men,” will swarm up the mast of a 
small pleasure-boat which is already carrying too much 
canvas, and then rush to the side when she lurches, 
nothing but disaster can be expected. 


The holidays having at last made room for 
reatiarcnne it, a mighty rush of correspondence filled 
the papers of Monday morning. Answers crushing, 
but a little belated, appeared to that astonishing letter 
of Dr. PercivaL’s on Welsh Disestablishment of which 
we disposed here a fortnight ago. Mr. Lioyp SaNnDERs. 
was also perhaps a little late in coming forward with 
the well-worn facts about the Camaret Bay matter, in 
reference to Lord WoLsELEY’s Marlborough; but Mr. 
Henry Craik’s remarks on the singularly erroneous 
references to SwirT in the same book were not 
superfluous. As was pointed out in the Saturday 
Review, these references are altogether exaggerated, 
and at least seem to impute to Swirr charges which 
he did not make, and indeed could not have made. 
The statistics of the Welsh Disestablishers were ex- 
posed in one astonishing instance by Mr. WYNNE- 
Epwarps. The Colombo Tortoise, Mr. Dopp and 
the Proctor (it sounds like a ballad, and indeed 
would make one), and even the everlasting HoLBEIN 
** Ambassadors,” were only a few of many other subjects 
touched on. As for the correspondence between Sir 
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WILLIAM and Mr. CaMPBELL-BANNERMAN, the 

here at our disposal is utterly inadequate to do 
justice to that. It may be suggested that, as there is 
but one Sir WrLL1aM Marriorrt, and as the Liberal and 
the Tory parties respectively have enjoyed the pride 
and pleasure of possessing him in turn, he should now 
give the anti-Parnellites, or the Labour party, or some- 
thing, their fair share. It would be unjust to desire 
the monopoly of so unique a person. 


The Law The extradition of MEUNIER was granted, 

Courts. subject to appeal, yesterday week by Sir 
Joun BripGe. 

On Wednesday Sir Jonn refused the same process in 
the case of a Russian Pole charged with arson, pointing 
out (though this was not the ground of his refusal) 
that the Russian procedure of sending unsworn deposi- 
tions could not be allowed here. 

The nuisance arising from a Salvation shelter came 
before Sir Jonny on Thursday, and the Salvationist 
leader was sent for to give an explanation next week. 


The Waltham It is fortunate that Red Tape can neither 

Explosions. have feelings nor look foolish; otherwise 
both might have been its lot last week. For there was 
issued, just after the last fatal explosion at Waltham 
Abbey, a report of a Committee of Inquiry into former 
things of the same kind, which was dated nearly a 
fortnight before the last explosion. And it gave the 
most excellent reasons possible why it would not be 
wonderful if there were an explosion at Waltham Abbey 


every day. 

.. This day week the London cabmen, unable 
The Cab Strike. +4 obtain a reduction of the “ season ” 
terms, threatened a general strike on and from last 
Wednesday. Since the great original cab strike some 
forty years ago (which C. 8. C. celebrated, and a few 
doddering and decrepit folk dimly remember), London 
has several times been threatened in this way, but 
never, we think, with any but a partial and temporary 
result. There is no doubt that the actual cab system 
is one very likely to cause friction, and yet it is very 
hard to devise any other. The strike was formally 
determined on at the beginning of this week. 

The actual strike, at least on the first day, was 
gentle and not fearful. “ Licensed” cabs were fairly 
plentiful, and there was an extreme politeness about 
their drivers, intended, no doubt, to convince the 
public of the excellence of the cause. 

Despite the encouragement to violence which the 
permission of picketing by the present law gives, not 
much outrage appears to have occurred on the first day. 
There was, however, one very disgraceful case in Park 
Lane, where a mob of cowardly idlers cut the traces of 
a non-Union cab, with the result that the driver was 
thrown to the ground, and his leg broken. The police 
do not seem to have arrested any of the scoundrels 
concerned, 

. The yachting season opened on Monda 

Yachting: ‘the of the Castle 
Club, at Calshot, where yachts of five tons and under 
contended. 

The well-known cutter yacht Valkyrie (not last 
year’s unsuccessful competitor with the Vigilant, but 
her predecessor in Lord Dunraven’s flotilla) is said to 
have been wrecked with all hands off the coast of Africa. 
She had been for some years in foreign ownership. 


The Duke of PortLanp’s Amiable, who had 
% been little fancied, won the One Thousand 
Guineas easily yesterday week. 

There has been a great deal of holiday racing this 
week, but nothing of importance till the Manchester 
Cup yesterday, which had not been run at the time we 
went to press. 
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Cricket, Derbyshire, the second of the newly en- 

nobled second-class counties to show this 
season, did not repeat the feats of Warwickshire, but 
was thoroughly beaten (an innings and 40 runs) by 
Surrey, this day week. The weather dealt even worse 
with the second batch of University matches than it 
had with the first, and neither got into a second 
innings. At Oxford Mr. Forres had bowled very 
well; while the Cambridge team had made a good 
appearance against a very strong eleven of Mr. 
THORNTON'S, 

No fewer than six first-class matches began on Whit 
Monday, the “ last promotion of the blest” in counties 
making it rather difficult to take note of all of them 
here. The wickets, after the heavy rain of last week, 
rather favoured the bowlers, and there were few high 
scores. The biggest, and perhaps the best, was Mr. 
De Trarrord’s 70 for Leicestershire, against the very 
dangerous bowling of Mgap and Mr. Kortwricat for 
Essex ; but it was nearly, if not quite, equalled by 
Mr. BarnsripGe’s 65 in Warwickshire v. Kent, where 
SHAKSPEARE’S county continued its run of luck by 
getting the whole of Kent out for 58, thanks to the 
bowling of PaLLett, and then, thanks to its captain’s 
batting, more than doubling the number. Notts and 
Surrey, both flagrant from the Warwickshire scourge, 
met at Nottingham; Lancashire, which could only 
make 50, and Yorkshire at Manchester; Sussex and 
Gloucestershire at Brighton, where Dr. W. G. Grace 
hit as of old. 

The general run of Monday’s play indicated the 
early closing of most of the matches on Tuesday, and 
this was actually the case. The speedy defeats of 
Lancashire by Yorkshire (who were an innings and four 
runs to the good), and of Somerset by Middlesex with 
ten wickets to spare, were unlucky, because these were 
benefit matches for two very good men, BricGs and 
SHERWIN. Warwickshire held on its course, defeating 
Kent by eight wickets, a 63 of Diver’s in the second 
innings coming to back up Mr. BatnsripGe’s 65 in 
the first; while PaLLetr again bowled excellently. 
Surrey disposed of Notts by an innings and nine, prac- 
tically owing to the wonderful bowling of RicuarpDson 
—who took thirteen wickets, all clean bowled but one, 
for inside the hundred. Essex v. Leicestershire, after 
small scores in the first innings, became a hitting 
match in the second, and a great many runs were 
made, though the Eastern county was left heavily 
behind. 

So gallantly, indeed, did the Essex men (only two 
of whom came short of double figures) hit that they 
made 273 out of the total of 342 required against the 
excellent bowling of PovucHEer and others, and were 
only beaten by 68. Gloucestershire (for whom Dr. 
Grace had carried his first innings to 88) beat Sussex 
by eight wickets. A good match between Hampshire 
and Derbyshire was drawn. 


Miscellancous. _ Dis day week, as a salute of welcome was 

being fired by the Forth guardship Galatea 
in honour of the arrival of the German Squadron, a 
Hotchkiss cartridge exploded prematurely, killing a 
gunnery inspector and severely injuring a gunner. A 
fresh attack by that singular body the Charity Com- 
mission on the funds of St. Paul’s School was divulged, 
it being the “revised” intention of these worshipful 
persons to allot the School less than half of its own 
endowments, a sum demonstrably insufficient to main- 
tain it as at present—in order to start new low-grade 
schools which are not in the least wanted. It must be 
admitted, however, that the Commissioners show a 
thorough appreciation of the spirit of their time, which 
is never satisfied with merely destroying or injuring a 
good thing unless it can make or strengthen a bad one 


out of the ruins. 
At a dinner given to celebrate the opening of 
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Wembley Park—the English imitation of the Eiffel 
Tower—Captain Pavy, a director, representing Sir 
EpwarkD WATKIN, commented reproachfully, but more 
in sorrow than in anger, on Lord RosEBERy’s remarks 
in reference to that erection at the Academy Dinner. 


Mr. Henry Mor .ey, who died at the age of 
% seventy-two, had in his youth had a A 
unusually varied career, for he was first a doctor and 
then a schoolmaster. It was not till he was about 
thirty-five that he settled down to what was thence- 
forward his lifelong occupation, the teaching of 
English literature at the two chief London colleges, 
King’s and University, and the composing of works 
relating thereto. The testimonies to his industry and 
his faculty of exciting interest as a teacher are, we 
believe, unanimous. As an editor and literary historian 
he was equally industrious, and deserved the credit of 
diffusing an enormous amount of information. But 
his critical faculty was not quite equal to his other 
gifts, and his magnum opus on English Writers (first 
produced on a great scale twenty years ago, and at the 
time of his death in process of revision on a still 
greater) sins from want of digestion, from the inclusion 
of a great deal of heterogeneous and superfluous 
material, from frequent indulgence in crotchet on 
matters not literary, and from other shortcomings 
which impair its value as a history, while leaving it 
valuable as a book of reference.——Mr. Witson, of 
Alnwick, was an architect of learning and of large 
practice, his most considerable single exercise being the 
charge of the vast restorations and additions at Alnwick 
Castle between forty and fifty years ago. 

M. T. Jounson, of the Figaro, despite his English 
name and residence of twenty (some say more) years 
in London, had succeeded in preserving a Frenchman’s 
illusions about England intact with the most inexpugn- 
able fortitude. It will be remembered how it was 
absolutely impossible to convince M. Jonson that Mr. 
GILBERT'S lines about “fighting a French fal-lal” being 
like “ hitting of a gal” were a bitter satire on English 
brag and cowardice, not in the least an insult to 
France ; and this was only a typical specimen of his 
attitude. M. JoHNson was thus an almost ideal 
correspondent for a French paper in England, and he 
had, we believe, other merits as well. Nor, perhaps, 
ought we to be too severe on this attitude, when we 
find the London Correspondent of an English—at least 
an Irish—paper of the rank of the Freeman’s Journal 
saying that the “ Oxford University authorities” dealt 
with the Christ Church row above referred to. Dove 
diavolo, O Irish correspondent, did you get the idea 
that University authorities have anything to do with 
College domestic affairs ? 

It is rather strange that Dr. Richard Morris, who, 
with a difference of scholarship in his favour, held 
much the same position on the linguistic side of the 
study of early English literature as that held on the 
literary by Mr. Moruey, should have died almost at 
the same time. Dr. Morris had produced excellent 
editions of SPENSER and Cuaucer, with many minor 
authors, and he was a considerable scholar in Indian 
tongues as well as in Old English. To the best of our 
belief, he was free from the chief lwes eruditorum—the 
tendency to bark and bite at one another. At any 
rate his name seldom figured in controversies ; but he 
did his own work diligently and admirably. 


MR. MUNDELLA’S RESIGNATION. 


R. MUNDELLA can hardly be described as a 
political martyr, or we might remark that the 
well-known saying would have in his case to be exactly 
reversed. No act of his official life has become him 
less than the ending of it. We should have been 


only too glad to be able to say of him, as a pronounced 
political opponent said of CuaRLEs I., that “‘ he nothing 
“‘ common did, or mean, Upon that memorable scene.” 
But unfortunately we are constrained to confess that 
his conduct illustrated that too common, and certainly 
not noble, inclination of the compromised Minister to 
“ sit tight.” And though it may be true that “his 
“keener eye The axe’s edge did try,” we fear that 
it was only in the hope of dodging its descend- 
ing stroke. At any rate, it has been found very 
difficult to prevail upon him to “lay his comely 
“ head down as upon a bed”; and this although, ta 
the thinking of the spectator, the block had been so 
pointedly placed in position by Mr. Justice VAUGHAN 
WituiaMs that it could not with dignity be ignored. 
So general, indeed, was this impression that most 
people, we suppose, have studied Mr. MUNDELLA’s 
letter to Mr. J. H. Witson with keen curiosity to dis- 
cover whether the situation did really—and, if so, how 
it could possibly—present itself in any other light to 
the late President of the Board of Trade. A glance, 
however, at his explanation is sufficient to show that 
there is nothing new or startling to learn in this direc- 
tion. The retiring Minister takes the eminently proper 
and thoroughly orthodox view of his position and of the 
obligations that it entails. “I felt,” he writes, “ that 
“ it ought to be my utmost care that the department of 
“ which I was the head should run norisk of being crippled 
“ in its administrative action by my continuance in the 
“ position I had occupied.” And again :—“If I had 
“ filled any other office in the Government, this reason 
“ for my resignation would not have existed . . . but, 
“ looking at my peculiar official position, and desiring 
“ to the full that the public service should in no way 
“ suffer, I have felt it my imperative duty, alike to the 
“ officers of my department and to my colleagues in 
“the Government, to take the step I now announce 
to you.” 


Sounder doctrine than this was never formulated ; 
but, as sometimes happens even with the soundest 
doctrine, its effect upon the reader is one of mere 
bewilderment. We have tried Mr. MUNDELLA’s well- 
turned sentences every way—forwards, backwards, 
“ boustrophedon,” and upside down—in the hope of 
detecting some subtle difference between the views 
expressed in them and those which have found con- 
tinuous utterance in the press ever since Mr. Justice 
VaucHan WILLIAMs’s pronouncement in the case 
of the New Zealand Loan Company. But in vain. 
We doubt whether Mr. Giapstone himself could 
“ distinguish ” between them. Dividing the hair “ be- 
“tween its north and north-west side” would be a 
coarse rule-of-thumb operation compared with such a 
feat. Mr. MunpELLa’s theory of his duties is abso- 
lutely identical with the theory put forward by every 
public writer who has dealt with the case at all. 
Every such writer insisted, in one form of language or 
another, that the department of which Mr. MUNDELLA 
was the head “ought to run no risk of being crippled 
“in its administrative action” by his continuance in 
the position which he then occupied. Each of them 
drew his attention in turn to “his peculiar official 
* position,” and declared it to be his “imperative duty 
“to the officers of his department,” if not to his 
colleagues in the Government, to “‘ take the step which 
“ he now announces” to us. And yet it is only “now” 
that he does announce it. He did not announce it 
then ; but on the contrary he announced, or caused to 
be announced in his name, that he had no intention of 
taking any step of the kind. No such step, he in- 
timated, was required of a Minister whose conduct had 
not been censured in a “judgment,” but only in a 
“ statement” from the judicial Bench; and though 
even the statement distinctly, if inferentially, showed 
that the Board of Trade would be “crippled in its 
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“ administrative action ” if he remained at its head, he 
apparently found it impossible at that time to draw 
even the plainest inferences from any judicial deliver- 
ance less solemn than a “judgment.” He can hardly 
have been surprised to find that the public were not 
disposed to be such punctilious sticklers for the point 
of form. To the public in general—indeed, we may 
almost say, to everybody in England, with the exception 
of Mr. MunpDELLA himself, the two eminent lawyers 
whom he consulted, and, it may be, a few partial 
friends—it seemed enough that the Minister whose duty 
it was to receive, consider, and, if necessary, take action 
upon the report of the official on whom it devolves 
to inquire into the proceedings of the directors of a 
defaulting Company, had himself undergone judicial 
censure for his own conduct as such director. To the 
public, we say, there seemed as long ago as the early 
part of last week ample data on which to arrive at 
the conclusion that Mr. MunpELLA could not con- 
sistently with propriety or the public interest continue 
at the head of the Board of Trade. It is a thousand 
pities that Mr. MUNDELLA, with precisely the same data 
before him, should for a time have been quite unable 
to see the way they pointed ; indeed, that as late as 
last Wednesday he should have drawn exactly the 
opposite inference from them, and that the true con- 
clusion should not have dawned upon him through some 
mysterious process of enlightenment until the very 
end of the week. 


THE HEART OF AFRICA. 


HE House of Commons, afterall, separated without 
its debate on Uganda, and Mr. LaBoucHERe’s Whit- 
suntide holidays are passing, not merely under the original 
burden of the defection of Sir WiLL14M Harcourt from just 
thinking on the subject, not merely with the additional 
load of the “serious” news that a British flag has been 
planted on the Upper Nile, but with the oppression of 
a soul which has not been able to liberate itself. We 
have on a former occasion pointed out that the absence 
of a debate is in itself a mitigated and tolerable evil. 
Government departments are not angelic, but they can 
nowadays be trusted to defend the interests of the 
country better, on the whole, than an end-of-the-cen- 
tury House of Commons; and as the Government has 
already announced that it will for the present take no 
steps to secure proper communication between the 
Victoria Nyanza and the coast, the chief interest of a 
debate would be wanting. Meanwhile, the news of the 
planting of the flag at Wadelai—if not “serious” in 
the usual sense of that word to anybody except to 
those whose main object of terror and hatred is the in- 
crease of the greatness of England—must be, to every 
one who cares to understand it, important and inter- 
esting. The fact is undoubted; but the exact purport 
and extent of its meaning are as yet unknown. We 
do not know whether Colonel CoLviLE or his repre- 
sentative left a regular garrison at Emun’s old station, 
or whether it was a mere formal taking of possession, 
as ship-captains of old did with newly discovered lands. 
But, whatever it was, the significance of the act (if, as 
we can hardly doubt, it is approved by the home 
authorities) is unmistakable. We have at last, 
some decade after the miserable catastrophe at 
Khartoum, “rallied the Nile,” asa Frenchman might 
say. We have performed an act of sovereignty—have 
pegged out a claim, in the less stately words of the 
present Prime MINIsTER—which is not only a great 
one in itself, but most significant as a “ hands-off” to 
neighbours. Idle as the now avowed French dream of 
a French belt across Africa, from Obock to the Atlantic, 
taking Lake Tchad on the way, may be, it must be 
remembered that the actual advances of the French in 
the Western Soudan have of late years been enormous ; « 


that their recent arrangements with Germany at least 
point to the expectation of large takings-in in the 
centre, and that soberer visions than those of a mere 
wild projector may look to make something out of the 
singular relations which exist between France and that 
very singular international creation, the Congo Free 
State. By dint of ringing the changes on frontier 
claims along the Ubangi and rights of pre-emption or 
succession to the Congo State generally, much may be 
done or at least hoped. 

The most interesting news of the present week con- 
cerns this last part of the matter doubly. It is now 
admitted, or asserted, by the Belgians themselves that 
the KERCKHOVEN expedition up the Ubangi-Welle, 
which has been so often said to have reached the Nile, 
never got to Lado, but on the contrary was attacked 
and beaten back by a Dervish force, and is waiting 
somewhere between the Nile and the Congo for re- 
inforeements and supplies from the latter river. 
It is also said that the frontier relations on the 
Upper Ubangi between French and Belgians are worse 
than ever, and that diplomatic relations have been. 
locally broken off between the authorities on the spot. 
Now it must be evident that these two pieces of 
intelligence, taken in conjunction with the British 
successes in Unyoro and the advance to the Nile, ought 
to give very fair bases for a healthy understanding 
between England and Belgium on the whole subject. 
King LEopo.p’s attitude in the matter has never been 
quite intelligible; and even the theory that he is 
trying to make Belgium’s African possessions an in- 
strument by which to play his difficult game with. 
his two formidable and overbearing European neigh- 
bours will not solve the problem. If Germany or 
| France will not for its own interests and sake keep 
hands off Belgium, or support that State against 
France or Germany, no Congo Free State will ever 
serve as makeweight to persuade either. 

On the other hand, Belgium has nothing to fear, 
and a little perhaps to hope, from England. We do 
not covet the Congo Free State, and, so long as it 
keeps within its proper bounds, we are ready to be on 
the best of terms with it. We certainly should not 
encroach like France ; and though, if we are wise, we 
should promptly interfere with French legacy-hunting, 
we do not want even a legacy for ourselves. It should 
not, therefore, be very difficult to induce the Belgians 
to keep within their proper parallels, and to devote 
their attention to keeping the French within theirs. 
As for the Dervishes, their power, though it may have 
been enough to rebuff the Belgian expedition, is pretty 
certainly on the wane, and they have never shown 
much proneness to offensive expeditions southwards, 
where Emin’s troops long ago, under no particular lead- 
ing, got the better of them. 


LITERARY TIP AND RUN. 


is a game which naturally enlists the- 
ardent sympathies of men of letters. This is a 
rule, of course, not wholly without exceptions, Not 
more than two or three poets are usually to be seen 
at Lord’s, and candour obliges us to admit that they 
are not very popular poets. Still, a game which is 
played by the club that numbers Mr. J. M. Barrie 
among its most patient and persevering bats, with Mr. 
Conan DoyLE among its deadlier bowlers—a club, in- 
brief, which beat Shere—is obviously a game dear to 
letters and romance. We may yet see such a club play 
twenty-two of Thrums and district with HaGGanrr. 
Reckoning, doubtless, on the affectionate relations . 
between Cricket and Letters, Mr. E. B. V. Caristian has 
published his amusing little volume At the Sign 


of the Wicket, in Mr. Arrowsmita’s shilling series 
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Mr, CaRISTIAN’S essays and ms are brief, but 
not tedious—a kind of literary tip and run. Mr. 
CHRISTIAN is very learned in the history, archxology, 
epigraphy, bibliography, and poetry of cricket, yet he 
is so free from professorial pedantry that almost any 
cricketer may study his volume with delight. ‘ How 
“T Got Out” is excellent. We all get out like that. 
Often we are umpired out :— 


Lives there a man who never said, 
“Tt broke a foot, old dunderhead ” ? 


Probably such a man breathes not, nor ever will be 
born. We certainly never knew any one admit that 
he was l.b.w., except when the umpire gave him “ not 
“ out,” and he made a long score. Then he has been 
known to admit his guilt, even in a University match. 
Other ways of getting out are being run out, also play- 
ing on, also being bowled in consequence of a swallow 
coming behind the bowler’s arm, also being caught at 
wicket owing to an unbuttoned glove. But we seldom, 
if ever, get out on our merits. Cricket is here subjec- 
tively estimated. The match as coldly and objectively 
recorded may give 


Grace, l.b.w., b. Briggs .........00 40 
O'Brien, run out ° 


But we should read, Grace (not really out), 40+ 35 
(his average this season)+20 for being well set—10 
for temperature above average, 85. O'BRIEN (not 
really out) 0 + 28 (his average) — 10 for not being 
well set — 10 for temperature, 8. From a “Sonnet 
“ Sequence” (words of fear, as a rule) we select this 
robust, yet delicate, criticism of Life :— 


“AND YET AFRAID TO STRIKE,” 


Thornton, thou should’st be playing at this hour; 
Cricket has need of thee. Her tallest men 
Are patient potterers at the sticks, and when 

“ Off-theories ” are bowled, that half thy dower 

Of pluck had sent swift to the ropes, they cower 

draw back silent. We are nerveless men! 
When in her joyous playing-fields again 

Shall England boast a batsman of thy power ? 

Thou had'st a drive majestically free ! 

The ball soared to the skies, descending far 
Beyond the fieldsman’s reach, without the ground. 

Return ! or teach thy followers to be 

As Stoddart, Marchant and O’Brien are, 
Strong to attack as in defending sound. 


The poets of the past hardly did their duty by cricket. 

CowPer says that he was a useful man, but he gives 
no details. Lord Tennyson is superficial, so is Hoop; 
Pore, of course, was valueless. Byron bowled for 
Harrow and got some wickets, but he was early lost to 
the game, and the SHakKsPEARE who was in the same 
team was mute and inglorious. Mr. KERNAHAN has 


jerked in some triolets from short leg, which are 


quoted, but “The Old Cricketer,” perhaps the best of 
cricket poems, is omitted. Mr. E. V. Lucas is taxed 
for some very agreeable verses, and the long piece 
attributed to Watt Warrman is good in that author’s 
peculiar vein. But Mr. Curistian’s own “ Ode to a 
“Yorker” is about as good as anything here. ‘The 
“ Cricketer’s Pilgrim’s Scrip” ought to be left to Mr. 
Horace Hutcuinson, the Rocueroucautt of Golf. 
Mr. Hutcainson, in Creatures of Circumstance, has 
done some of the best matches known to romance. 
There was once a one in the St. James’s 
Gazette, describing the first University match in which 
a Girton girl got her blue, and bowled for Cambridge. 
If this agreeable tale was Mr. CurIsTIAN’s, he does not 
include it in a volume marked by humour and feli- 
eitous enthusiasm. Perhaps Oxford might, at last, 
have a chance, if Cambridge should chivalrously de- 
termine to be represented only by lady cricketers. 


THE REVOLT OF THE FOUR MEMBERS. 


HERE is no reason to doubt that an expectant 
world and a trembling Administration are in pos- 
session of the substance of what was said at Bangor 
last Wednesday by the Independent Welsh party. 
Enough for that modest purpose was to be gathered 
from the various newspapers ; and though some mystery 
still hangs over the proceedings, it is of a kind which 
rather concerns the future historian than the politician 
of the present. To the Muse of History we may 
reverentially leave it to determine whether, as some of 
the reporters hold, Mr. F, Epwarps was “first called 
“ upon,” or whether, as the reports of others suggest, 
Mr. Lioyp GerorGE took precedence of his three 
colleagues. To the same august arbitrament will we 
refer the question whether Mr. LLoyp GEORGE’s speech 
was delivered in the English tongue, or whether, as 
one chronicler assures us, he spoke “ alternately ”—lest 
we should suppose that he did so simultaneously—‘“ in 
“ Welsh and English.” Except as regards these two 
points, which are of no direct bearing upon current poli- 
tics, the general effect of the proceedings is clear enough. 
The Revolt of the Four Members is an accomplished 
fact ; and, as their leader would probably put it, the 
people of Bangor have “given it their imprimatur.” 
That, at least, is to be inferred from the fact that a 
resolution approving the conduct of the Four was 
carried with enthusiasm by an overwhelming ma- 
jority. Such trifling dissentience as came to the 
surface at the meeting was promptly suppressed. A 
man from the audience pushed his way to the plat- 
form, and “ proceeded to address the meeting fluently 
“in Welsh”; but as “‘it was understood that he was 
“ speaking on irrelevant topics, the audience became 
“ noisy, and he had to retire without concluding his 
“ remarks.” We must beware of doing injustice to an 
unknown speaker whose very language, it must be 
remembered, was, in a sense, an irrelevance to the 
reporter who records the incident ; but it is clear that 
neither his criticisms nor those of Dr. PRICE, who 
spoke afterwards, at all seriously affected the practical 
unanimity of the meeting. 


Bangor, then, approves of the action of the Four 
Members ; and what Bangor thinks to-day Wales, we 
dare say, will think to-morrow. And if Wales and 
Bangor mean by approving this action that they ap- 
plaud the intention of the Four Members, “in the 
“event of certain eventualities,” as one of them 
elegantly put it, to upset the Ministerial coach—if, 
we say, Wales and Bangor are simply wishing more 
power to the elbows of the Four Members, and 
urging the Four Members to go in and win, where 
winning simply means the destruction of the Govern- 
ment—why, then, Wales and Bangor know where 
they are and what they are going for. But if they 
want anything other than this, and are of opinion that 
that other thing can be obtained by backing up the 
Four Members in their attitude of an Independent 
Welsh party, then we are afraid we must say that 
they have absolutely failed to grasp the situation. 
Yet Mr. Ltoyp GEoRGE—who, on this hypothesis, has 
also entirely failed to it himself—was able to 
explain it most lucidly to the meeting. There are five 
reasons, he holds, why an Independent Welsh party 
should be formed. “In the first place, the Govern- 
“ ment had promised the second place in its programme 
“to the Welsh Disestablishment Bill. In the second 
“ place, the Welsh party were placed in a position to 
“secure this place for the measure. In the third 
“* place, so far from the Government having given the 
“measure the second place, they had placed it in the 
“tenth place.” Fourthly, they have no excuse for 
doing so; fifthly, and to conclude, the Welsh members 
have always said that, unless the Government kept 
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their promises, they would take up an independent 
line, and so they will. What could be clearer ? 
What stronger as a defence of the action of the 
Four Members?—always supposing, as we have said, 
that that action is directed simply to the overthrow of 
the Government for having broken their promises to 
Wales? If this be their object, we can follow Mr. 
Lioyp GEORGE step by step with complete approval. 
But, if he means—as perhaps Wales and Bangor be- 
lieve him to mean, and mean themselves—that the 
Welsh party are in a position to compel specific 
performance of the Ministerial contract, instead of 
merely punishing its breach, then we find ourselves re- 
luctantly compelled to part company with these inte- 
resting politicians. The parting of the ways is to be 
found in Mr. Lioyp GezorGe’s second proposition, 
wherein he affirms that the Welsh party have the 
power to enforce the undertaking of the Government 
to give the second place. ‘“ The opportunity,” says Mr. 
LuoypD GEORGE, with a delightfully unconscious ad- 
mission of the true representative value of the “scratch” 
majority, “might not occur again for a whole genera- 
“tion.” But it has not occurred now. How can the 
Welsh “ enforce the contract” in the sense of compel- 
ling the Government to “carry the Welsh Disestablish- 
“ ment Bill through the House of Commons during 
“the present Parliament”? Are they stronger than 
the law itself, which cogit neminem ad impossibilia, 
and could they have made the rash “J. 8.” of the text- 
books perform the physically unperformable covenant 
with respect to that “ride to Rome”? No doubt the 
Government would “ have a try” at the impossibility, 
' if the Welsh put on screw enough. They would 
have a try at anything, if anybody put on screw 
enough on one side, and no screw were applied 
on the other. But that is precisely the condition 
which has never been realized yet during their term of 
office, and never will be. The effect of the equal and 
opposing pressures from Ireland, Wales, and Scotland is 
not only to prevent them going in the direction desired 
by any one of the three, but to propel them slowly 
along the English resultant represented by the Registra- 
tion Bill; whereby in a sense the predominant partner 
accidentally gets his own at last. Wales, of course, 
could increase her pressure in the way in which Mr. 
Lioyp GEORGE urges her to do, as, indeed, could 
Treland and Scotland ; but the effect of such increase 
would not be to produce movement in any new direc- 
tion, but simply to break the machine. 


Nor is it merely a question of opposing forces. Even 
if the Irish members were per impossibile to give 
way to the Welsh, and consent to give the spoliation 
of the Church of England precedence over the relief of 
disabled rent-robbers in Ireland, it would avail the 
Welshmen nothing. If Mr. Luoyp GEorGE has read 
the speech which Mr. Fow.er delivered at Wolver- 
hampton on the same day that the Independent Welsh 
party were vindicating themselves at Bangor, he will 
see that his way is barred by an obstacle even more 
difficult to surmount than any which the rivalry of 
faction interposes. Mr. Fow.er’s speech, if only he 
will duly perpend it, should be very instructive to him. 
The Secretary for Inpia is a mild-mannered and 
conciliatory Minister—the last man to mount the 
high horse in dealing with a body of discontented 
followers. All his instinct would lead him to speak 
them fair; to beg them to believe that the Govern- 
ment is most anxious to satisfy them, and, generally 
speaking, to do his best to send the complainants 
away with a feeling that here is a nice, civil-spoken 
gentleman indeed, and that, if it is only to oblige 
him, they will wait patiently a little longer, so they 
will, But to such desperate extremities are the 
Government reduced, and with such reckless courage 
has Mr, Fow er been thereby animated, that he h 


very high language, indeed, with all the supporters of 
the Goer “It is their duty”—the duty of 
Ministers—‘ and theirs alone to determine the order 
“ of the measures which they think fit to submit—to 
“ Parliament.” Think fit to submit! What words 
are these? This is to pluck up a spirit with a 
vengeance. “We shall fulfil our pledges,” so goes on 
this high-stomached deliverance. ‘We have given an 
“ earnest of our intention to do that, but we will not” 
—does Mr. Luoyp GrorGe mark that?—will not 
“ have a pistol put to our ears by those who say, ‘ You 
“ «shall fulfil them in the course of forty-eight hours.’” 
And this on the very night, it may be at the very hour, 
when this precise demand for the immediate fulfilment 
of Ministerial pledges was being made and backed by 
the presentation of four pistols at the heads of the 
Government from the other side of the Welsh border ! 


But Mr. Fow.er’s boldness is explained in the next 
few sentences of his speech. He had said just before 
that the Government had “ placed on the table two 
“ great measures—a measure affecting registration and 
“election reform, and a t measure relating to 
“ finance ””—each of which t measures, he might 
have added, but did not add, was carried by the same 
great majority of fourteen; and immediately after his 
defiance of the pistol, he went on to indicate clearly 
enough that it is the commanding position occupied by 
the second of these measures which is the inspiration 
of his courage. There can be no dispute, he says, as to 
the order of that measure. “ Finance comes before 
“everything else, and our first duty and our prin- 
“ cipal measure, the one which must and will take 
“ precedence of all others, is the measure which 
“we have introduced with reference to the taxa- 
“tion of the people of this country,” and which, 
as he enthusiastically assured his hearers towards 
the close of his speech, “has placed Sir WILLIAM 
“ Harcourt’s name among those of the most dis- 
“ tinguished financiers of the present day.” What 
does Mr. Luoyp GrorGE say to that? What can 
he say? One of his three coll has ventured 
to say “ Autumn Session” ; but even an Independent 
Welsh party of four cannot order an Autumn Session 
at will. Yet without it what hope is there for the 
unhappy four? or what chance of “enforcing their 
“contract” when one of your “greatest financiers of 
“the present day” has only carried the second 
reading of the Budget Bill by one more than a baker's 
dozen, and May has run more than half its course, and 
a whole score of complicated and highly contentious 
financial proposals have to be fought, one by one, 
through Committee? No wonder the Government 
feel that they can defy even the most discontented of 
their discontented factions, and that Lord SPENCER can 
talk platitudes about democratic p s to the 
Manchester Oddfellows, as though there were no such 
thing as a “ Welsh Revolt” in the world. 


STRIKES AND EARNINGS. 


London cab strike and the International 

Miners’ Conference at Berlin have more in 
common than the fact that they are both parts, in one 
way or another, of the “Labour Question.” Each 
affords proof that what is the real substance of this 
much-debated, and not yet settled, “question” is 
the excess of men over work. There are everywhere, 
and in all trades, too many competitors for earnings, 
whether they take the form of , or of an over- 
plus to be kept by the workman he has paid the 
capitalist for the hire of his tools. It is precisely this 
disproportion between the seeker for money, and the 
fand to be divided which constitutes the hopelessness 
of the debate. The Trade-Unions have their remedies, 
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of which one at least has the merit of being very 
simple. They would confine the right to work to 
their own members, and limit their numbers. Until 
this remedy can be applied (when, as it is hardly 
necessary to add, another question would take the 
place of the old one), it will continue to be impossible 
to divide three guineas among five men so that each of 
them shall have twenty-one shillings. It is this 
melancholy truth which explains the impatience of 
some of us with sentimental talk about the necessity 
of maintaining the standard of life. The phrase which 
‘is in the mouth of every chatterer about “ Labour” 
-is really as absurd as would be “the necessity of 
“ persuading water to take to rising above its own 
“level.” In point of fact, this is pretty much 
what the cabmen now on strike are endeavouring 
to do, and what the English speakers at the Miners’ 
Conference in Berlin have had to confess, consciously 
or unconsciously, that they have failed to do. 


The cab strike, like many other things in this world, 
~is making a noise out of all proportion to its real 


~importance. There are newspaper headings, and there 


is tall talk; but apart from the addition of a fresh 
name or two to the list of labour leaders (which 


- also, by the way, stands in some danger of — 


from overstocking and competition), what has happen 


is that a large proportion of the men, who live by a 


smal) overdone industry, have started out on the same 
familiar adventure of endeavouring to divide sixty- 
three shillings into five bundles of twenty-one each. 
There is absolute unanimity of opinion as to the 
excess of competition in the cab-driving business. It 
is all the more acutely felt because the industry itself 
has been growing steadily less profitable. Omnibuses, 


- underground railways, the conveyances privileged by 


railway Companies, have all been cutting into the 
gains of the cabman who plies for hire. The men 
complain of this as, if not unfair, at least very hard 
on them. General hard times have unquestionably 
helped to make the cabman’s trade bad. One of 
the first things which is discovered when it be- 
comes necessary to retrench is, that casual shillings 
and half-crowns for hansoms have a deplorable facility 
in running into pounds. Five shillings a day on 
cabs is thirty-five shillings a week, and thirty- 
‘five shillings a week is ninety-one pounds a year, and 
ninety-one pounds are very useful in joining the two 
ends at the end of the twelvemonth. This is the kind 
of calculation which many quite respectable people 
have been dismally making in this melancholy epoch 
of the world’s history. It has not uncommonly ended 
in a sad determination to make more use of the 
omnibus or the Underground. In the meantime the 
cabs have continued to increase in number, and the 
time has come when somebody must suffer. This 
strike is made to decide whether it is to be the owner 
of the horse and cab or the driver or both. 


We see only one good the strike can do, and are in 
great doubt whether it will do even that. It may 
diminish the number of cabs, and particularly of hansoms, 
which may be seen prowling about the main streets of 
iLondon. Any one who looked at, say, the Strand on 
Wednesday afternoon might have had ocular demonstra- 
tion that a reduction in their number would be no public 
inconvenience. There was a very fair sprinkling of 
empty hansoms prowling for fares. What had changed 
‘was to the general advantage; for it was possible to 
cross the street anywhere at once, and without having 
to wait while a dozen empty hansoms dawdled past. 
But it is very doubtful whether this change will be as 
dasting as it is welcome. Either the men or the masters 
-must yield, and the old overflow will be visible again 
before long. It is to be noted that the dispute in this 
ease does really concern mainly the masters and the 
men, The public is, on the whole, quite sufficiently 


served by the drivers who work their own cabs, and 
are perfectly prepared to rent their own traps to them- 
selves at the Union rate, or by the small owners who 
cannot afford to stand out. Something has been 
heard of inconvenience to travellers at railway stations, 
but this does not seem to have been very serious. 
The theatrical manager, too, has been heard to com- 
plain that on the first night of the strike the “ occu- 
“‘ pants of highly priced seats” were not as numerous 
as usual. Here, again, is a change which, if it is only 
permanent, will be truly blessed. No reform of the 
many which are dinned into our ears is more pressing 
than the reduction within bounds of the present out- 
rageous excess of half-guinea seats in theatres. If 
* occupants ” won’t come, the price will be lowered, and 
so much the better. But this we rather pray for than 
hope for. 

As for the merits of the question between the 
masters and men, it is difficult to decide between 
contradictory assertions of which we cannot check the 
truth. If the trade is so bad as the men assert, it 
seems strange that such numbers should flock in. The 
cabman’s cannot have appeared such a very bad busi- 
ness to members of the working class. There is force, 
too, in the masters’ contention that the men have the 
first handling of the money, and that no check can be 
kept on their accounts. It is very credible that some 
drivers do keep the first five shillings for themselves, and 
only begin to count the owner’s share after that sum has 
been earned. This line of conduct would at least not 
be inconsistent with what is known of universal human 
nature. Nor need we believe that the men are so 
entirely at the mercy of the owners as they profess ; 
for, if they must hire a cab in order to earn money, 
the owner must let his cab unless he wishes to see his 
horses eating their heads off. It is probable that, on 
the average, the owners do get less than the nominal 
rate of hire for their cabs and animals. If they con- 
sent to reduce the rate the same process may well go 
on, and on that calculation, which is by no means wild, 
they are well advised in standing out now, and even in 
preparing to “cut their losses” if nothing better can 
be done. We do not know that this is to be desired 
in the general interest ; for, if the large owners are 
worsted, there will probably be a lowering in the 
quality of the cabs and horses. If the business is 
made unprofitable to capitalists, it will be thrown into 
the hands of men who own their own cabs, or the small 
owners, and it is these who have the worst traps and 
the most miserable horses. We have not thought it 
necessary to spend space in insisting that men who 
choose to work without the Union ticket must be pro- 
tected, or to comment on the detestable brutality of 
such an outrage as that which was committed in Park 
Lane. These things, like the nuisance of picketing, 
are the commonplaces of every strike. In this case, 
however, it will be monstrous if the men who commit 
the common Unionist offences are allowed to keep 
their licences. Nor have we noted at any length the 
fact that the Cabman’s Union has been created merely 
to produce a strike—for this is the most visible out- 
come of the activity of all unions—nor to insist that 
it has suppressed free discussion—for that they all do 
—nor to point out that the “organizer” is the one 
obvious gainer—for that is the very A BC of the whole 
history of Unionism and the Union strike. 


The Miners’ Conference at Berlin has given, as all 
such international meetings do, proof how deeply the 
“ solid post-prandial style of oratory” is rooted in all 
kinds of Englishmen, and how profoundly it differs 
from the flaming eloquence of the Continental workman. 
Perhaps the most remarkable incident of the meeting 
was the extraordinary success of Messrs. BuRT, PIOKARD, 
and ABRAHAM, who actually encouraged a Silesian miner 
to declare that he was a loyal subject of the ‘‘ EMPEROR, 
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“the Empire, and the PopE”—a curiously compre- 
hensive, but not unintelligible, loyalty—and that he 
was sick of being bullied by Socialists. A little more, 
and the English delegates will fully earn the approval 
of the bourgeois parties of Germany, which have 
already patted them warmly on the back. Mr. PickaRD 
has been protesting that he has no wish to excite 
hostility between classes—an excellent sentiment. We 
hope that Mr. Pickarp will not hang his fiddle up 
when he comes home. But the most notable passages 
of the proceedings of the Conference have been 
those in which the English members have shown 
how much better off the English miner is than 
the foreign, how absurd is his contention that his 
present gains and his rent-free house represent a 
minimum of living wage, and how unfounded is the 
brag of the Unions that they have kept up the rate of 
wages. They have done nothing of the sort, and the 
one foundation for their boast is that they have at an 
enormous cost kept up the nominal rate in some dis- 
tricts. But, as the work is so divided that no man 
gets a full week, the total earnings have been di- 
minished, and this is the consequence partly of the 
restrictions the Unions have imposed on trade, and 
partly of the competition among the men themselves, 
which will bring down earnings in hard times, let the 
new economists and the Union officials rant as they 
please. It is, we allow, a wholesome sign that a 
minority of the English miners was found not only to 
vote against the ‘‘compulsory eight hours’ day,” but 


to make remarks about certain politicians and their | 


attitude to “ Labour,” and the cause of it, which are 
singularly true, and may be profitably considered in 
the proper quarter. 


THE CHURCH MANIFESTO. 


HE manifesto of the Archbishops and Bishops 
against the Welsh Disestablishment Bill is a 
document the dignity of which even opponents have 
been compelled to acknowledge. It is true that the lofty 
Radical mind, which reserves its respect for those who 
display a lively desire for the property of other people, 
has been somewhat shocked by mention of the property 
of the Church as worth defending. For the present, 
we are concerned with the Church Manifesto, and are 
constrained to allow that the defenders of the Estab- 
lishment are not carried onwards by a “surge of 
“ altruism ”—which is, we understand, in Radical lingo, 
the proper description of a strong desire to seize some- 
body else’s property and divide it among useful voters. 
Churchmen, as a body, have not surged into the belief 
that it is very high-minded to covet other men’s goods, 
but base to defend yourown. Their minds have, no 
doubt, been cramped by early familiarity with certain 
sages in the Church Catechism. The Political 
issenter is loftily free from these mental bonds. 


What the Archbishops and Bishops (except one) have 
done is to point out that the property of the Church 
is the property of the poor, who enjoy its ministrations 
free from certain obligations which are incumbent on all 
chapel members. This property, too, is held by the 
Church in Wales by exactly the same right as else- 
where. Radical ignorance and the dishonesty of 
political Dissent may chatter about an intrusive Church 
and a Welsh nationality. Scholarship and honesty 
know that the Church has been one in England and 
Wales from the beginning, and that there is no Welsh 
nationality, any more than there is a Cornish or a 
Norman or a Gascon. The numerical inferiority of 
Churchmen in Wales is no more reason for disestablish- 
ing there than it would bein Cornwall or in South London. 
The Archbishops and Bishops are, too, thoroughly 
justified in insisting that the real extent of this alleged 
inferiority is very doubtful, and is so because of “ the 


“ persistent refusal of opponents to allow their alle- 
“ gations to be verified by an official census.” Such 
laboured efforts as those of Mr. Dar.incTon to 
prove that Mr. SranLEy LEIGHTON has overestimated 
the number of Churchmen in Wales mainly show how 
obscure the subject is. Mr. Dar.ineton’s friends can 
put all doubt in the way of being cleared up to- 
morrow if they like. The Church is prepared to co- 
operate with them, and if they hang back we can be in 
no doubt as to the reason of their reluctance. But, 
even if Mr. DaRLINGToN were proved to be right 
in his guess that Churchmen only form one-seventh 
of the population, the position taken up in the 
Manifesto would not be in the least shaken. What- 
ever the proportion of Churchmen to Dissenters may. 
be, the spoliation of the Church for the benefit of the 
ratepayers would be none the less an iniquity, and its 
direct and indirect effects would be none the less inju- 
rious. The Manifesto appeals to those Nonconformists 
who may be supposed to put the interests of religion 
above those of party. What reception the appeal will 
meet we do not know; but we are very sure that the 
authors of the Manifesto give good reasons for be- 
lieving that the reduction of the Church to penury, 
which would be the result of the Bill, would be that 
“the public worship of Gop would be impeded, the 
“‘ rights which Establishment secures to the poor would 
“ be extinguished, and the many benefits which endow- 
“ ment brings to their door must be lost.” 

There can be no real question as to the wisdom of 
the Church authorities in exerting themselves to pro- 
mote a general resistance to the Bill. Whether they 
are equally well advised in urging the clergy not to 
allow the subject to appear in their sermons is another 
matter. No doubt there are considerations of taste and 
decency which justify them, and it would be desirable 
, that, if the subject is to be handled at all, it should 
| be carefully left to competent preachers. And yet 
there is a certain air of a desire to disarm criti- 
_cism even by concession about this recommen- 
| dation which we cannot altogether approve. The 
_ Church has to deal with an enemy who is not to be 
_conciliated or disarmed, who must be beaten by the 
| use of strength if he is to be defeated at all. We see no 
| reason why all fair means should not be used against 
him, and we hold that, where the spiritual interests 
of so large a part of the population are concerned, the 
use of the pulpit is thoroughly legitimate. This and 
every other way of impressing on all men as widely as 
possible that it is the whole Church of England which 
is attacked ought to be used. Mr. DARLINGTON, in a 
passage of silliness only credible in a Gladstonian, 
argues that, as the Church in England ought only to be 
disestablished by the votes of Englishmen, so the 
Church in Wales should be left to the Welsh. Will 
Mr. DaRLINGTON give an effective guarantee that 
Welshmen will not vote on the Disestablishment of the 
Church in England ? 


THE SOCIAL BORE. 


UR title denotes the state of mind, “ uttered or un- 
expressed,” of the social life of to-day. It is an age of 
universal toleration ; the vicious and the saint, the agnostic 
and the fanatic, have all a social weleome extended to them, 
and an itching ear is always at their service, so long as they 
are amusing, but no longer. Society has but one terror, 
but it is one which dogs its steps through the day and far 
into the night; it is a fear before which the stoutest heart 
fails, and the man who has fled from any company, if ques- 
tioned as to the reasons for his flight, has only to offer one 
excuse, and his offence is at once condoned. He has but to 
say that he was bored, or feared that he might be bored, or 
that he knew an army of bores awaited him in those regions 
to which his steps were for the moment ordered, and only 


the eccentric or the imbecile question the propriety or the 
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necessity for his precipitate retreat. If we are asked as to 
whether this state of things is a wholesome one, showing 
that society is in a healthy and regenerate state, we can 
confidently affirm that the attitude is one of grace, and is 
not necessarily contrary to Christian doctrine and practice. 
If there is an injunction to turn the other cheek to the 
smiter, there is no command to present either ear for the 
use of that enemy of mankind, the social bore. 

But there is a command that a check should be kept on the 
unruly member, and it is certainly a Christian act to assist 
the unhappy owner to control this member by giving him 
nothing to exercise it upon. Further, we are told to live 
at peace with all men, and to cultivate bores is to feel out 
of charity with the whole world. Everything has its 
value and its proper place in this life, and though we have 
met many bores in our earthly pilgrimage, we can safely 
affirm that we have never met even the worst specimen 
without finding some one who was able to tolerate him. 
Sometimes one bore will frequent the society of another, 
whose tiresomeness, differing from his own, he is quite able 
to perceive, but whose intimacy he cultivates because he finds 
that by listening to his diffuse discourses he receives a similar 
kindness for himself. He has suffered so much from those 
who have, for the sake of their own sanity, him by on 
the other side, that he is willing to be button-holed, on the 
condition that he may button-hole in return. These natural 
selections should not be interfered with; bores should by 
a gentle process of weeding out be placed together, and 
should be encouraged to bore each other, for that is usually 
not their ideal of amusement. That bores have a fatal ten- 
dency to attach themselves to those who are not bores is a 
well-known infirmity of the race; but it is no kindness to 
encourage them in a path which means the extinction of all 
virtue in those long-suffering members of society whom 
they have got hold of in an unwary hour. 

A very readable book of extracts might be made, taken 
from the memoirs and letters of the last century, showing 
who were considered bores at different times, and in what 
way they threw their shadow on social life. Certain it is, 
that ever since men have congregated together, the social 
bore has been known and marked, though the full appre- 
ciation of his tiresomeness has been left for our age to fully 
discern. It is also true that, with the changing decades, 
there is a marked change in what the generations consider 
boring. It is to be feared that, if the present one were to 
write its own impressions of many of the recorded conver- 
sations of the greatest names in the early part of this 
eentury, or the last decade of the previous one, it would not 
be pleasant reading for the shining lights of that day. As 
we peruse the letter in which some well-known man 
announces to his friend that he will dine with him on the 
night for which he is invited, and that in preparation for it 
he is bringing some of his newest and best stories; the men 
of to-day would return a hasty answer (if they wrote their 
true thoughts) imploring him to come minus his budget of 
anecdotes, and it is painful to call up the look of blank 
astonishment which would cross the face of the out-of-date 
story-teller were he to receive such a hint. 

There are those, of course, whose age places them on 
the borderlands of the old and the new, and who assert 
that no good talk is ever heard now, and that everything in 
conversation is as scrappy and as slipshod as is, they assert, 
the literature of the day. That there is a great change in 
the forms of conversation, a change which demands more of 
the whole company and less of the individual talker, is un- 
doubtedly true, and this difference is largely due to the 

in our social life. Society from its vast size is neces- 

sarily more divided into groups, and there is a greater 
intimacy within the circle of the set,.and that there should 
be intimacy is considered necessary for the true enjoyment 
‘ The hours have grown more precious with the 
knowl that social relaxation must be taken in what, 
com to former days, would seem a limited time. 
Invitations to breakfast are almost things of an historic 
age, and, if they occasionally occur, are only tolerated as 
coming from those who have survived theirdecay. A meal 
which can be called either breakfast or luncheon between 
the hours of twelve and two is increasingly used for social 
ing; but the time of meeting and that spent 

at it bears no comparison to the old breakfast at ten o'clock, 
and the old early breakfaster,were he to issue invitations 
for that hour, that he, or a favoured guest, might “ talk,” 
the invitation would be quietly dismissed with the com- 
ment, “I won’t go and hear the old bore holding forth.” 
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As to “Society” nowadays more is expected of the whole 
and less of the individual. Every one is expected to con- 
tribute his or her share to the general conversation ; and 
the colossal dinner-party, where some twenty guests are 
jammed in line, elbow to elbow, while some dozen courses 
steam through the room, is out of favour if not out of 
fashion. That it should be so is an evidence of pro 
That form of entertainment was on the level with the Red 
Indian, whose festal ideas are confined to out-gorging his 
neighbour on maize porridge. 

ith shorter, lighter, and very much later dinners has 
arisen the demand for lighter conversation ; and when men 
come to their dinners from a pressure of work which was 
unknown to the average diner-out of sixty years ago, they 
are not unnaturally averse to hearing the thrice-told tale, 
or the “shop” of their profession, ground out by the dullest 
of talking grindstones. Stories long and short, and of 
every complexion, cram the pages of the magazine and the 
journal; and when every subject is dealt with as soon as its 
existence is known or surmised, in essay form, dinner-time 
is not the moment when the explanatory bore of the last 
theory, science, or fact is asked or welcomed. The man 
who best conceals the fact that he is an expert, who, though 
soddened through with his subject, yet only uses his know- 
ledge to make other people think themselves less absolutely 
ignorant than they really are, is the true friend of the 
dinner table of to-day. The host who has the quickest eye 
for seeing that the subject should disappear, like a course, 
from the dining-room, is he whose house it is pleasantest to 
enter and most difficult to leave. 

Not least among the changes is that effected by the fuller 

and freer life led by all women. A greater companionship 
and friendship is permitted them with the other sex ; there 
is a larger sharing of interests, and women are expected to 
have a higher standard of education, and to conceal their 
knowledge and culture with tactful skill. Their interest 
in the political life of the country, and their acknowledged 
usefulness “in their proper place” in the working of 
the political machine, the works, philanthropic and social, 
which are admitted by all to be within their sphere, have 
broadened and deepened the stream of life which is common 
to both sexes, and brought the social on to a different level. 
We are not asserting that the woman who is a strenuous 
worker is not a bore. Far be it from us; in fact, though a 
woman is far more rarely called a bore than is a man, where 
she is universally voted so by the male sex, it will invariably 
be found that she has some work, profession, fad, or 
principle of her own, which prevents her being so good a 
listener as she should be to the life of the eminent man by 
whom she is seated at the dinner-table, and consequently, 
being self-engrossed, she is necessarily a bore. If it is an 
essential part of the male bore that he should be interested 
in his own groove of literature, in the last and dullest legal 
story which has made its way to him, and which he passes 
on as one of those burdens which lawyers love to lay on 
men ; if the M.P. will discourse on the local politics of his 
particularly uninteresting seat; if the golfer will tell his 
score from the first to the eighteenth hole—if all these 
“mark the beast,” it must be admitted that the woman 
whose interest in her hobbies must be as “water unto 
“wine” when com with those of the man, is, when 
she turns borer, indeed unfit for the higher social life of 
to-day. 
Here, we believe, we have reached the cause of the pre- 
vailing terror of bores. Where more take part in conversa- 
tion there is a greater opportunity for the larger number to 
bore, and where one-half of society has turned from ad- 
miring listeners to talkers, it becomes necessary to make 
the social gag a severe one. A certain number must be 
“submerged.” Let us see to it that it is the right “ tenth,” 
and that the fittest have full scope for the exercise of what 
makes life tolerable, and at times brilliantly amusing. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


kbs Board of Trade Returns for April look at first sight 
better than they really are; but, though that is true, 
they are decidedly encouraging as regards the prospects of 
trade in the near future. The value of the imports, taking 
April alone, shows an increase compared with April last 
year of 2,888,000/., or almost 9 per cent. The value of the 
exports shows an increase of 942,000/., or about 5% per 
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cent. It is to be recollected, however, that the disturbance 
caused by the Easter holidays fell in March this year, 
whereas last year part was in March and part in April. 
Taking the two months together, then, so as to arrive at a 
clearer notion of the condition of trade, we find that there 
was still an increase in the value of the imports of 
4,169,000/., but that there was a decrease in the exports 
of 392,0007. The decrease in the exports is not large; 
but at first sight it appears discouraging. In reality, 
it is by no means so, and the whole of it is due 
to the falling off in the American demand. In March 
and April last year we exported to the United States goods 
of the value of very nearly 3? millions sterling. In the 
same two months of the present year our exports were 
only 1,842,000/., so that there was a decrease of 1,878,000l., 
or actually 50} per cent. This extraordinary falling off in 
the American purchases of our goods, we need hardly re- 
mind our readers, is not due to a t increase in the 
manufacturing capacity of the United States; it is simply 
a result of the crisis of last year, of the shock to credit that 
has ensued, and of the great uncertainty respecting the 
Tariff Bill. By-and-bye prosperity will return to the 
United States, and as soon as it does American purchases 
of our goods will increase, and there will be an extraordinary 
expansion in our exports. Putting the United States out 
of the question for the moment as altogether exceptional, 
let us see how our business with the rest of the world has 

ed. We have seen above that, taking the whole 
trade together, there was a falling off in the exports during 
March and April, compared with the corresponding months 
of last year, of barely 392,000/., while there was a 
decrease in the exports to the United States alone of 
1,878,000/. Consequently all the rest of the world took, 
during those two months, a million and a half sterling 
worth of our goods more than in the corresponding months 
of last year. Apart from the United States, therefore, 
there was a growth in our export trade of fully 4 per cent. 
during the two months. Unfortunately a large part of 
that growth is due to the exceptional demand of India, 
especially for cotton piece goods; and as the value of the 
rupee is rapidly falling, it is to be feared that the Indian 
demand will soon decline. During the first four months of 
the present year there was an increase in our exports to 
India of over 3 millions sterling—a very extraordinary 
increase it must be admitted. Leaving India, like the 
United States, out of account, it is satisfactory to be able 
to state that our trade with the rest of the world is 
steadily improving. Out of twenty-four principal countries, 
thirteen increased their purchases during the two months, 
and only eight decreased them. Brazil, of course, which is 
one of those that bought less, will probably buy more now 
that the civil war is ended; and we may reasonably look 
for improvement in Canada when improvement sets in 
in the United States. South America, North America, 
Holland, Java, and Hong Kong all bought less from us ; 
and, in every case, there are special circumstances to 
account for the decline. On the other hand, the Continent 
has been buying on a larger scale. So has Egypt; and the 
purchases for South Africa have increased in a marked 
degree ; doubtless, as the gold output becomes larger, they 
will tend to increase still more rapidly. Upon the whole, 
then, we seem to be justified in concluding that, apart 
from the United States and India, the outlook for the 
immediate future is very encouraging. Trade is begin- 
ning to improve upon the Continent, and Continental 
countries are buying from us more freely. African countries, 
especially South African, are developing rapidly, and are 
purchasing upon a very large scale. The outlook in India 
and the Far East generally is very uncertain, owing to the 
Silver question. Australasia naturally has not yet recovered 
from the crisis of last year, but improvement may soon now 
be expected. And, as already said, recovery in the United 
States is a question of time only, and we may hope not of 
a very long time now. At home likewise yes hese goes 
to show that trade is steadily expanding. Apparently the 
crisis has now spent itself; the period of recovery has set 
in. The recovery will be slow for a while yet, but that is 
all for the better. A very quick improvement would sug- 
gest unsound speculation. 

Money has been very abundant and cheap all through 
the week, and is likely to continue so during the summer, 
if not during the whole year. Trade is steadily improving, 
but it is not as yet absorbing much more money because of 
the lowness of prices, while speculation in all departments 


is utterly paralysed. On the other hand, gold is pouring 
in in immense amounts. During the week ended Wednes- 
day night the Bank of England received 1,095,000/. in the 
metal, and very large sums are still on ‘the way. The 
exports from the United States are becoming exceedingly 
large. The Treasury ought to hold not less than 100 millions 
of dollars in gold, to insure the exchangeability of the 
greenbacks. But the reserve has now fallen to 87 million 
dollars, and there will be evidently a still further fall. The 
at increasing in South Africa and Australia. And 

ndia now be to export gold on a very large scale. 
Hitherto India on an nearly 4 
millions sterling of gold every year, and the hoards of the 
metal are believed in consequence to be enormous. During 
the present year, however, instead of importing, it has 
been exporting largely. Twenty years ago the price of 
gold in India ranged between 15 and 16 rupees per tola ; 
now it is 31 rupees. The rise is tempting hoarders to sell, 
and the best informed bankers connected with India believe 
that the exports will soon be on a very great scale. 

As was to have been expected, the near approach of the 
end of the active export season in India is rendering it 
increasingly difficult for the India Council to sell its drafts. 
On Wednesday it offered for tender 60 lakhs of rupees in 
bills and telegraphic transfers, and the applications amounted 
to 68 lakhs, at prices ranging from 123d. to 12}$d. per 
rupee. The Council refused to sell at the lower price, and 
disposed of only 48} lakhs at 12}3d. per rupee. Later on 
in the day it sold about 10} lakhs, also at 12}3d., so that it 
disposed of the full 60 lakhs, but at a very considerably 
reduced price compared with the week before. Trade is 
very bad in India, exports are small, and the money market 
is very stringent. The Bank of Bombay on Thursday 
lowered its rate of discount from 10 per cent. to 9 per cent. 

The price of silver fell on Thursday to 28,,d. per ounce. 
Owing to the stringency in the Indian money market, the 
exchange banks are unwilling to buy. There is reported to 
be a fair demand in India itself; indeed, the fact that the 
natives are selling gold is pretty strong evidence that they 
are inclined to buy silver. But the banks are unwilling to 
send out the metal in the present state of the Indian money 
market. The Chinese demand is also weaker. It has been 
very strong for the past two or three months, but now 
there has come a pause. On the other hand, the American 
mine-owners and speculators in silver are selling very 
largely. Apparently the difficulties in the United States 
make it impossible for them to hold the metal in large 

uantities any longer. The expectation in the market, 
erefore, is that there will be a considerable further fall; 
it is clear, indeed, that there must be if the American sales 
continue on the present scale, and if the stringency in the 
Indian money market is not relieved. 

The stock markets are very depressed. Investment is 
confined to the very best securities, and there is an utter 
unwillingness to deal in anything at all speculative. Partly 
the apprehensions existing are caused by the uncertain 
respecting India. It looks now as if the rupee would 
considerably under 1s., and if it does the Government will 
have to face this year a very serious deficit. It has to 
raise in London 16 millions sterling, and it‘estimated in the 
Budget that it would be able to sell its drafts at 18, 2d. 
ru But already it is selling at nearly 13d. less. Tho 
condition of the United States is adding to the anxiety. As 
said above, the Treasury is losing gold at so rapid a rate 
that it is evident there must either be another loan to re- 

lenish the reserve, or the Government will be unable to meet 
its liabilities in gold. Furthermore, one-third of the whole 
railway mileage of the United States is insolvent, trade is 
utterly depressed, and credit is paralysed. remium 
on gold at Buenos Ayres is rising ingly. Wed- 
n 7 it was as high as 304 percent. In other words, 100 
gold dollars exchanged for 404 paper dollars; or, to put the 
matter a little differently, the paper dollar is worth less 
than a quarter of its nominal value. The depreciation of 
the currency is due to a multitude of causes, foremost 
which are fears of political disturbances and the numerous 
failures brought about by the losses resulting from the long 
drought. Moreover, the Government, unwilling to increase 
the Debt by issuing Funding Bonds to the guaranteed rail- 
way Companies, is now paying a portion of the arrears in 
gold, and its demand for gold is sending up the price of the 
metal, or, in other words, is lowering the value of the 
currency. There is also depression upon the Continental 
Bourses. In Paris both Italian and Spanish bonds are 


‘being heavily sold. 


‘Consolidated closed at 843, a rise of 24; Great Western 


closed at 93 on Thursday, a fall compared with the 
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again being sold on a large scale. In Germany there is 
much disappointment because the commercial treaty with 
Russia has not been followed by an improvement in busi- 
ness. And the uncertainty of the political outlook both in 
Austria and in Hungary is leading to fears that there may | 
be a breakdown of the rather rash speculation that has been | 
going on there for a couple of years. 


The rise in the very best securities which has been so 
remarkable for months past still continues, being accentuated 
by the new apprehensions that have arisen. Consols closed 
on Thursday at 1004, being a rise of } compared with the 
preceding Thursday; and the Two and a Half per Cents 
closed at 99%, being a rise of 3—the Two and a Half per 
Cents, that is to say, are within 3, or 12s. 6d., of par. Indian 
Sterling Three per Cents closed at 1oo},a rise of ?. In 
spite of the Indian scare, it will be seen that the Sterling 
securities of the Government, so far from having suffered, 
are rising rapidly. But while the Sterling securities are 
‘in such eager demand, the silver or Rupee securities are 
Rupee-paper, for instance, closed on | 
Thursday at 533, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- | 
day of 4. At the present exchange and at this price 
Rupee-paper yields more than 33 per cent. Home Rail- 
way stocks are likewise being absorbed by the investing 
public. Great Northern Preferred Ordinary closed at 113, a — 
rise of 1, and the Deferred Ordinary closed at 63}, a rise of 
12. Brighton “ A” closed at 155%, a rise of 2; London and 

tham Preference closed at 104, a rise of 1; Metropolitan 


closed at 1644, a rise of 3; and Midland closed at 155}, a 
rise of 1. On the other hand, American securities are all 
lower. To begin with the purely speculative shares, Denver 


preceding Thursday of 2; Union Pacific closed at 174, a 
fall of 3; and Atchison closed at 103, a fall of 13. To come 
next to the somewhat speculative, or at least uncertain, | 
classes of bonds, Denver Fours closed at 764, a fall of 2, | 
and Erie Second Mortgage bonds closed at 76}, a fall of 1. | 
Coming in the last place to the dividend-paying shares, we | 
find that Illinois Central closed on Thursday at 933, a fall 
of 3. There has likewise been a sharp fall in Argentines. 
Thus Buenos Ayres and Rosario Railway Ordinary closed at 
52-4, a fall of 3; Buenos Ayres Great Southern Ordinary 
closed at 96-8, a fall of 2; Argentine Government Five per 
Cents of 1886 closed at 63, a fall of 2?; and the Funding 
Bonds closed at 65, a fall of 3; and quotations the day 
previously had been to 604 and 63 respectively. Brazilian 
Four and a Half per Cents closed at 69, a fall of 1. 


EXAMINATIONS FOR PROMOTION. 


lage mania for competitive examinations, which is one 
of the most marked characteristics of our latter-day 
civilization, has been allowed once more to assert itself, and 
for the future every major must “pass” ere he is eligible 
for promotion to lieutenant-colonel, even as the lieutenant 
has to exhibit his fitness for the rank of captain, or the 
captain show on paper that his brain is as full as that of a | 
field-officer can reasonably be expected to be. Until the | 


graduated almost always at one of our military colleges, 
who had successfully surmounted the obstacles, in the shape 
of paper examinations, which cut him off from a lower rank 
to the one above it, was considered to have imbibed as 
much theoretical knowledge as it was probable he would 


of a battalion—if he were recommended for advancement, 
that is to say, by his immediate superiors, who, being in 
daily contact with him, might presumably be able to form 
a not untrustworthy estimate of his practical capabilities. | 

en aman comes to be between forty and fifty years of | 
age, it is rather hard to send him back to school, and set 
him down at a desk to answer theoretical questions con- | 


| 
| 
| 


nected with the profession to which he has given his life. | 
If he has not profited by the lessons he has been learning | 
for a quarter of a century, the chances are that it is the | 
method and subject of instruction which are to blame, rather | 
thanisthe man. If,onthe other hand, he has but approxi- | 


mately grasped the theory of his 


rofession at the age we 
t he is capable in the 


_ should they not be held culpable? 


field, gifted with nerve, quickness, and common-sense—if, in 
one word, he has soldierly qualities, he already is perfectly 
competent to take formal command of a body of men of 
which he has often previously been in charge during the 
absence of his chief. Even in peace-time the leave season 
and the exigencies of the service often leave the command 
of a battalion or regiment vacant for weeks together. The 


_ second or third in the regimental hierarchy has then to fill 


the vacant place. In war the leader is as likely to be slain 
or wounded as any other officer, and at any moment, 
therefore, one or other of the senior officers under him may 
have to “ carry on.” The idea, then, which has just been 
exploded, that a man, when pronounced qualified for field 
rank, was presumably equal to the highest gradation of 
that rank, so far, at least, as mere book knowledge was 
concerned, seems to have had a considerable substratum of 
common-sense beneath it. Moreover, if his immediate com- 
manding officer, and the general at the head of the district 
in which he is quartered, both report on him confidentially, 
as is now the custom, and recommend him as fit to fill the 
post to which he aspires, it seems hard to go behind their 
opinion and cast him, because he has not satisfied a board 
of officers which, perhaps, only sees him for one day, and 
has to judge of him by his performances on one brief occa- 
sion. Supposing, for example, that a man should have been 


_ particularly well reported on in the customary way, will 


it be possible to go against the evidence in his favour, and 
to say, “Oh! he may have done his daily work well, and 
satisfied you; but he has not answered two theoretical 
questions, and therefore he is clearly not valuable enough 
for higher rank”? It seems to us that it will be an ex- 
tremely difficult and invidious task for even the highest 
authority to take such a line, and yet it is not unlikely 
that this may happen, if the new system is to be carried 
out to its logical conclusion. 

No doubt there is a tendency for a man’s friends—and 
such the comrades of his garrison often become—to take 


_a not altogether unbiassed view of his qualifications, and 


there are not many even among our generals who have 
sufficient moral courage to incur unpopularity by the ex- 
pression of a candid view which may ruin the prospects 
of one who is perhaps socially a desirable companion, even 
though his mental calibre may not be of a high order. It 
is admitted that there are men at the head of some of 


_our units who would not have been there had profes- 


sional attainments only been considered when they were 
recommended for their posts. The public service has, 
we fear, occasionally suffered by the presence of incom- 
petency in such positions. But it is not in the army alone 
that such a state of things is sometimes found. “ Folly, 
doctor-like controlling Skill” is a painful spectacle, but 
while human nature exists, it is to be feared that other 
considerations besides pure merit will influence our counsels. 
We inust seek the best method of lessening the evil, but no 
rules or formularies will altogether extirpate it. And it is 
questionable whether better results might not be attained 
if the existing machinery were fully utilized than by setting 
up a new plant which will in all probability go as wrong in 
one direction as the older methods did in another. If a 
man were found to be incompetent, should not they who 
certified that he was the reverse be held responsible? And, 
if investigation did not show that their recommendations 
had been based on careful consideration anda sense of duty, 
Efficiency, it seems 
to us, might be secured if responsibility were accentuated, 
and if confidential reports were drawn ~p with a sense 
of the responsibility attaching to them, we should find them 
more outspoken and less euphemistic. If our generals 
are sound men, it is almost a slight on them not to 
accept their recommendations, and with our large field 
for selection, it should surely be possible to find trustworthy 
men to fill appointments such as are the prizes of the 
Service. These are some of the objections which will 
probably occur to a dispassionate critic of our latest innova- 
tion in military education. On the other hand, there is 
much to be said for any system which will compel men to 
study the theoretical side of their profession, and which will 
force them to look beyond the interests of the arm to which 
they have hitherto belonged. A man may be a good 
infantry soldier, a very Murat in a charge of horse, a keen 
gunner, or skilful engineer, yet, if he do not grasp the work- 
ing together of all the arms, he may invite disaster should 
the turn of the wheel on active service suddenly place him 
at the head of a mixed force. During campaigns men are 


| 
| 
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taught by practical experience—often, perhaps, bitter—that 
no arm can afford to stand alone, and that each must act as 
the complement of the other, the whole working har- 
moniously together to secure a general success. During the 
big wars at the commencement of the century men learnt 
their lessons from facts, not books; and ocular demonstra- 
. tion is the most convincing of instructors. 

There is ample evidence that all great soldiers, from 
Napoleon downwards, thought and studied more than 
is popularly supposed. Whether all their lieutenants were 
equally painstaking matters little, for they were forced to 
think, and must have perforce picked up some considerable 
crumbs of learning when they carried out the behests of 
their great leaders, or saw the reasons of success or failure 
practically illustrated when they acted independently. No 
training can equal that which the battle-field supplies ; but, 
when we cannot organize battles for instruction, we must 
fall back on the records which embrace in a small compass 
the experiences that gave our fathers wisdom. Therefore 
it is the height of folly to suppose that in the military, 
more than in any other, profession men can act from the 
light of nature. A lawyer, in planning a line of argument, 
refers back to the decisions which influence the case. A 
doctor who has to grapple with an illness of which he has 
hitherto had no personal experience arms himself with the 
advice of men who have successfully coped with it. Simi- 
larly, a man who has never fought an action should natur- 
ally prepare himself to fight one by consulting the views of 
those who have done so. In so far, therefore, as the new 
system tends to oblige men to go on reading and studying, 
it is to be earnestly commended, and we wish it the success 
which it deserves. But, speaking as a devil's advocate, we 
have nevertheless to point out that there is something to be 
said for the regimental officer's contention that he is often 
puzzled by the multiplicity of voices which advise him, and 
that so many courses are frequently open to a man in war 
that it is hard to choose the right one, the right one in the 

ial case we ure discussing being that particular one 
which will find favour in the eyes of the examiner. It is, 
indeed, extremely difficult to say which will or will not be 
the wisest move in war. Many of the most celebrated 
strokes of genius were chiefly justified by their results, and 
before the event a council of war, which is something 
analogous to a board of examination, might have condemned 
them. Would any such tribunal have ratified Napoleon's 
daring clamber over the Alps before Marengo, the passage 
of the Danube in July 1809, or even Lord Wolseley’s 
brilliant night attack at Tel-el-Kebir? Where a general 
of acknowledged merit might find it impossible to convince 
critics, is it likely that an undistinguished subordinate will 
silence them? And, however worthy the chosen junta 
might be, is it certain that its views, if put in practice, 
would be more successful than the schemes which did not 
meet with its favour? For there is no clear and certain 
note about the utterances even of experts in matters mili- 
tary. The possibility or otherwise of a projected plan of 
operations is frequently a matter of dispute even when read 
by the light of subsequent events, and the best opinions are 
at variance as to the causes of defeat or the possible chances 
of a different result, even when the campaigns of Napoleon 
or of Moltke are under discussion. 

Such being the case, and the multitude of counsellors 
who have written books on the subject being so vast, it 
is small wonder that bewildered candidates cry loudly for 
some definite rules which they may follow, and for one 

counsellor by whose advice they may stand or 
fall. It would appear reasonable that some one text-book 
be selected, and that if officers master it, they shall be 
considered to have done their duty. Let them be examined 
upon its pages, and be able to pin their faith with con- 
fidence on its views. The only other alternative appears 
to be to choose examiners who are catholic-minded enough 
to sink their own particular ideas for the time being when 
they criticize others, and who have a sufficient width of 
view to guard against pedantry. But to find such men is 
no easy task. Soldiers, asa rule, read little, and in our ser- 
vice the best men, often prevented by their active duties 
from studying, are sometimes the least provided with book- 
learning. The men who pose as authorities are not seldom 
perilously near being pedants, and pedantry is almost 
as dangerous in war as ignorance. On the whole, we shall 
probably steer the safest course if we simply direct men to 
get up a campaign or manual, and satisfy ourselves that 
they have mastered the subject set them. ‘The practical 


application of principles in the field, and the decision as 
to the general aptitude of candidates for command, might 
then safely be left, as it has been hitherto, to the general 
officers of the district where they are quartered. Officers 
would not then have to be removed from their men during 
the drill season, and the work of our camps would not be 
hampered by an influx of candidates seeking to exhibit their 
proficiency with other people’s regiments and battalions. 
For under our newest scheme, be it noted, field officers are 
to be assembled at our centres of training, and, having been 
subjected to the inevitable “ course,” are to be put in com- 
mand of a mixed force, on which they are to try their 
"prentice hands. Such a system suggests the hardship of 
educating the field-officer at the expense of the rank and 
file, subalterns, captains, and colonel to boot. This does 
not sound quite like war, and the trail of centralization, 
the curse of our army, is over it all. It is impossible to 
believe that something less clumsy could not be devised, 
that our battalions might not provide home-training for our 
junior officers, and that the district might look after the 
education of the majors. If this be impossible, the reflection 
is forced on us that it is time we instituted examinations 
for generals, and, having educated them, insisted on their 
imparting something of their acquirements to those they 
may some day have to lead. 


THE THEATRES.—MR. CLIFFORD HARRISON'S 
RECITALS, 


EAN MAYEUX, the new play without words—or mimo- 

drama, as the authors call it—commends itself chiefly as 
a wonderfully graphical reproduction of certain documents of 
Parisian low life. First and foremost amongst the documents 
comes La Chenille, a grand old cragule who seems to have 
walked out of Aristide Bruant’s book, one of those who “I’soir 
s’enfile d’la vinasse, 4 Montpernasse.” The next document is 
her son AJphonse, “ |’pus beau, I'pus gros, comm’, qui dirait 
l'emp’reur des dos.” Then comes Jean Mayeux, the hero, a 
younger son of Mother la Chenille, a “ softy,” Jeanne de la 
Lilliére, the heroine, a sprinkling of épicier-looking “ aristos,” 
policemen, servants, ke, The story is of a young lady who 
has missed her train at the Gare Montparnasse—a very 
late train, we should say—and who, to escape the impor- 
tunities of an improvised admirer, seeks refuge in the first 
best place she finds open; the place turns out to be a 
“common ball-room,” says the programme, and gloriously 
common we find it. Here she falls into the hands of La 


Chenille and her son Alphonse, is decoyed, and after various 


adventures is restored to her noble parents—chiefly through 
tbe devotion of Jean Mayeux, who nearly loses his life in 
defending her against the old hag and Alphonse. Unfor- 
tunately the poor fellow loses his head, or whatever he has 
left of it, over the business; and when, installed amongst 
Mile. de la Lilliére’s friends and parents at the Chateau, he 
learns that the young lady is going to be married—unuble, 
evidently, to bear the thought of her belonging to anybody 
but him—he stabs her and commits suicide afterwards, 
Three acts deal with the story, and the action proceeds 
briskly and well; the third act is perhaps the least in- 
teresting; but the first and second afford rare satisfaction 
—always from the point of view of reproduction. So, for 
instance, the scene of the first act, though laid at 
Montparnasse, is an exact reproduction of La Salle Octobre 
at the Montagne Ste. Geneviéve, with the demi-danse, the 
“cipal” in the corner, the savate fight, the sa/adiers, &c. 
The garret in the second act and all that takes place within 
its walls, though brutal to a degree, is still wonderfully 
faithful to reality, and as such full of power and interest. 
Mme. Désiré, MM. Vallot and Jordanis are absolutely 
great in their respective parts of La Chenille, Jean 
Mayeux, and Alphonse; the rest are fair. The music 
might be rewritten with advantage, especially the bassoon 
part; this is not an instrument for which to write entr’acte 
music, and the audience—unmusical as we are—made it 
quite clear Saturday last. 

M. Blanchard de la Bretesche is the author of the book 
of Jean Mayeux, and M. Charles Thany the composer of 
the music. 

The flighty humours of Cyprienne in Messrs. Sardou and 
Najac’s Divorcons are better suited to Signora Eleonora 
Duse’s style than are the morbid yearnings of Margherita, 
or Marguerite, Gautier. Signora Duse played Cyprienne 
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in London last year, but the present performance is an im- 
provement upon a fine effort. Any appearance of listless- 
ness in the first act is amply compensated for as the 
second act draws to a close, and in the third act Signora 
Duse gives a display of comedy acting of a very high 
order. The rendering of Cyprienne’s jealousy of her 
supposed rival is only surpassed by her childlike joy 
at finding that she is going to dine with the husband, 
who is almost no longer a husband, in a furtive and nearly 
disreputable way. The nervousness, the half apprehension 
and half pleasure, and the entire skittishness of the scene 
in the private dining-room were natural, with the natural- 
ness engendered by a severe and complete course of 
technical training. The scornful treatment of the ridiculous 
Ademaro was admirably humorous, while an extremely 
pretty finishing touch was added in the caress bestowed 
upon her husband, as she turns from the lover who has 
already imagined himself endowed with extra-marital rights. 
If the Des Prunelles of SignorCarlo Rosaspina appeared to be 
wanting in sentiment and earnestness, the amused placidity 
of the man made an excellent foil to the quick, nervous 
excitement of the actress. Signor Napoleone Masi’s 
Ademaro was a judicious and diverting piece of not too low 
comedy acting. 

Mr. Clifford Harrison began a series of twelve Recitals at 
Steinway Hall on the 28th of April. The return of Mr. 
Clifford Harrison’s full power of voice and delicacy of in- 
tonation, which we hope may mean his complete restoration 
of health, enabled him to give full justice to those passages 
in his selection which demand force and passion, whilst he 
rendered others with the pathos and tenderness of feeling 
for which he is so justly famous. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“ Ballad of East and West” was an excellent “ start off” at 
Mr. Clifford Harrison’s first Recital this season. The light 
and shade of the ballad were very subtly and powerfully 
dealt with by the reciter, whilst the recurring phrase at the 
end was given with a quiet dignity which was very im- 
a “The King’s Tragedy,” by D. G. Rossetti, was 

matically and powerfully recited, and one of Mr. Clifford 
Harrison’s own poems, “ Carcassone,” was particularly 
pathetic, as was also “ An Eden Rose.” As for the humo- 
rous passages, we have already said much in our former 
notices, not only of Mr. Harrison’s own sense of humour, 
but of his keen faculty of imparting it to his audience. 
His second Recital was entirely taken up with an “ adapta- 
tion” of Dickens's Christmas Carol, in which he showed all 
the variety of expression of which he is so capable, and 
which, to be rendered as it ought, the Christmas Carol so 


especially requires. 


THE SALONS. 


eer number of oil-paintings in the so-called Old Salon, 
the Salon des Champs-Elysées, is close upon two 
thousand, and in the New Salon of the Champ de Mars it 
is twelve hundred ; of sculpture there are some thirteen 
hundred exhibits in the two shows; and the water-colour 
drawings, architectural drawings, pastels, black and white 
engravings, etchings, who shall number them? Every year 
these numbers increase by leaps and bounds. There are, 
besides, other Societies, the “ Indépendants,” the “ Rouge- 
Croix,” for those who do not find a place at either of the 
orthodox exhibitions. And yet M. Yves Guyot, the political 
economist, maintained the other day to a Correspondent of 
the Figaro that there was no such thing as over-production. 
From the critic's point of view there is, at any rate ; and 
we fear also from the picture-buyer’s. What becomes year 
by year of these miles of what might once have been good 
honest sail-cloth? It is an interesting speculation, but 
beyond our province. We are concerned chiefly with that 
not excessive proportion which is not honest canvas spoilt. 
In almost every year previous to this one it has been 
possible to detect in the exhibitions of pictures a certain 
wave—or should we rather say, ripple !—of fashion, spread- 
ing over the surface, as it were, of the exhibits; and this 
wave of change was generally more noticeable at the older 
show than at the newer, a circumstance which gave to the 
former, in spite of its lower average merit, a certain special 
interest. This year, for the first time, we have been unable 
to discern the signs of any new breath of fashion. The 
ripples of former years go on ; to speak in a more simple 
manner, the painter who has made a hit by a device once 
zew continues faithfully to copy that performance through 


the ensuing year. Last year the mystic picture was in the 
ascendant. 

No, we are wrong; last year was the year of the mytho- 
logical subjects; the year before that of the mystical ones; 
two years ago of the actualities, forges, railway trains, and 
so forth, back to the old days of the hospital subjects which 
flourished as long ago, we think, as 1890—that is to say, 
almost beyond artistic memory in Paris. We have the 
wreckage of these different fashions still with us. Nothing 
could be more after the true mystic sentimental canon than 
M. Rochegrosse’s “ Chevalier aux fleurs” (1574), “a knight 
in the symbolic silver armour following the /dea,” &c., the 
flowers in his path being, of course, nude female studies. 
And for another kind, the mystic-actual, which the other 
day was very popular, there is M. Moreau de Tour’s “ Evo- 
cation” (1333). Actuality is represented by M. Detaille’s 
“ Les victimes du devoir” (606), a notable picture and in- 
teresting as an example of this painter for once choosing a 
subject outside the battle-field. It is the scene of a fire in 
the streets of Paris. M. Boutigny’s death of Maréchal 
Lannes might stand for the hospital type; for, though the 
faces of the Marshal and of Napoleon have no striking 
merit, the bloody cloths round the Marshal's leg are very 
realistic. The real and terrible example of wreckage here, 
however, is M. J. P. Laurens’s “ Le Pape et |’Empereur” 
(1072), which, as the work of a painter who once did some 
fine things, should be passed over as quickly as possible. 

Failing anything in the least degree novel in the Old 
Salon pictures, we are thrown back upon three kinds of 
work which we have always with us—portraits, landscapes, 
and nudes. The first kind, which was so splendidly repre- 
sented last year by Benjamin Constant’s portrait of Lord 
Dufferin, makes a very poor show this time. M. Constant 
has two portraits—* Black Diamonds” (141), and “ Portrait 
de Mme X.” (142), neither of conspicuous merit. M. 
Chartran’s “ Portrait of the President of the Republic” 
(416) is a sad falling off from the portrait of Leo XIII. 
M. Chartran has another, a subject picture, “St. Francis 
singing as he ploughs” (407), which, good in drawing, is 
practically a monochrome as regards its colour. There are 
a certain number of portrait-painters who may be reckoned 
upon to turn out every year good solid work. Among 
these is Mlle. Beaury-Sorrel, whose “Portrait of Mlle. 
B. B.” (118) is quite up to her not low average. “Trois 
bons amis” (1216), by A. Lynch, is as charming a picture, as 
well painted as any to be seen in the Salon, and, from its small 
size and position, likely to be overlooked. The best nude is a 
“ Study ” by M. Bellet (135), which has, however, the fault 
of being an imitation of the workmanship of M. Constant. 
Mme. M. Cairé’s “ Fumeuse” (355) is a good piece of work- 
manship. M. Raphael Collin has abandoned the richer, if 
rather sugary, tones of his “Au Bord de la Mer” of two 
years ago, and returned to the paler tints of his Luxembourg 
picture. “ Eveil” (464) is, however, far inferior to the 
Luxembourg “ Réves” in naturalness and grace. Among 
nudes should be classed M. Le Quesne’s “Le Torrent, 
rather courageous than satisfactory, and M. Commerre’s 
“Rhéne and Sione,” a dignified and decorative work. 
There are still several Paysagistes of merit at the Old 
Salon, but not of very conspicuous merit; and their work of 
one year is apt to be so like that of the previous year that 
not much can be said about it. M. Quignon Chicory’s 
landscape (15¢8) is neither better nor worse painted than 
his “Sainfoin ” was in last exhibition. M. Bouchor (240, 241) 
is not seen to much advantage this year. M. le Poittevin 
has two very charming landscapes, “ Les Bords de la Seine” 
(1148) and “Les Astres d’Or” (1149), perhaps, taken for 
all in all, the best of the kind in the exhibition. Of 
seascapes there is hardly one deserving of notice, except 
M. Nozal’s (1392). 

There are, of course, in both Salons a certain number of 
immense pictures which are in no danger of being over- 
looked, and which are not likely greatly to interest the 
visitor. One by Henri, in the legend of Ste. Geneviéve, is 
interesting as an example of the invasion of the Old Salon 
by work of the Puvis de Chavannes school. 

The Champ de Mars Exhibition is this year of decidedly 
higher average merit than its rival show. Here we may 
begin with and rapidly dismiss the immense canvases. 
M. Puvis de Chavannes exhibits his complete design for the 
decoration of the staircase at the Hétel de Ville, of which 
he exhibited a crayon of the chief ~~ last year. Puvis de 
Chavannes is an acquired taste, and of these frescoes it may 
be said that they are the last to be recommended to a 
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neophyte. There is an immense so-called geological picture 
of rocks and valleys by Montenard, which, when you see it 
from the middle of Salle I., across the Salon bleu, and the whole 
length of Salle II. (on that they have now put pots of fern in 
the way), looks really fine. And there is (of course there is 
another at the Champs-Elysées) an immense picture of the 
French and Russian fleets at Toulouse. Dagnan Bouveret 
is not seen to great advan in either his portraits or 
subject pictures, though the ist is, in its way, an im- 
pressive work. Cazin, who a year or two ago seemed in- 
clined to parody Puvis, has returned to the moonlight 
landscapes which we know so well. Lhermitte does not 
exhibit ; we miss, too, Carriére’s misty, finely drawn por- 
traits, though it is true we have the equally misty, but 
much cheaper, M. Aman-Jean to make up. A. Stevens is 
neither better nor worse than he is wont to be. Mr. 
Alexander Harrison seems to have been encouraged by the 
patronage of “the State” to imitate his opalesque and 
<rimson sea-studies (they are no more) of last year. There 
are in this show a number of very charming landscapes. 
M. Firman Girard’s “‘ Une Artiste au Moulin” is one of 
the best. M. Damoye is always good, though he is mono- 
tonous. The same may be said of M. A. Smith, who is 
still narrower in his range. M. Cabrit has some charming 
wood scenes. A number of good and tolerably good por- 
traits might be cited by MM. Rolshoven, Maduro-Peixotto, 
by Mr. Guthrie and Mr. Lavery (though we have seen 
much better work by both these members of the Glasgow 
School), by M. Sanchez-Perrier, &c.; but all the rest are 
thrown into the shade by the two portraits which make the 
exhibition, Mr. Whistler’s “Count Montesquiou-Fézensac” 
and Mr. Sargent’s portrait of “Mrs. Helmesley,” which 
was exhibited last year at the New Gallery. Some of the 
objets dart exhibited at the Champs de Mars should not 
be passed over. Those who revel in mere extravagance 
may be recommended to study Besnard’s pictures and not 
pass over M. Dannat’s. 


THE OPERA. 


IR AUGUSTUS HARRIS could have hardly opened 
his season under better auspices than by producing a 

new opera by a composer all but unknown in this country, 
especially so as both the man, Maestro Giacomo Puccini, and 
his work, Manon Lescaut, have proved welcome acquaintances. 
Enough having been said last week of the composer himself 
in these columns, we may concern ourselves chiefly with his 
Manon. We will lose no time in speculations and ratiocina- 
tions as to whether such a story as that told by L’Abbé 
Prévost is food for musical treatment or no, nor shall we 
argue with ourselves as to the respective merits of Mas- 
senet’s and Puccini's work. The tale of Manon Lescaut is a 
tale of passion—one of the three tales of passion in French 
fiction, says Mr. Saintsbury—and all we are willing to con- 
sider is, whether the story has been laid out to good purpose 
by the dramatist, and whether the composer has provided a 
suitable musical commentary to it. The hitherto unchal- 
lenged successful progress of Manon Lescaut, and the signal 
favour with which the work was received by a very critical 
audience on Monday last at Covent Garden, answer for the 
composer; and since the music has been accepted, it may 
be taken for granted that the book it illustrates is not with- 
out merit. The latter consists chiefly in a series of oppor- 
tunities and situations so graduated as to enable the composer 
to graduate his own effects, and we should be surprised if 
more than that were claimed by the author or authors of 
the libretto. Signor Puccini has been credited here with 
being his own librettist, but such is not the fact; he may 
have indicated the progress of the action and its divisions, 
or he may have chosen some situations; he may have even 
written some of the queer verses in the book—for instance :— 


Ed io che m’ ero avvezza a una carezza voluttuosa 
Di labbra ardenti e @’ infuocate braccia, 
Or ho tut?’ altra cosa! 


The italics are ours; but the libretto of Manon is the joint 
work of all Puccini’s friends of the Milanese cenacolo, such 
as Marco Praga, Illica, Giacosa, &c. This much is certain 
—besides, of course, the choice of the subject—that the 
situation in the third act, “une douzaine de filles de joie” 
and the rest, was entirely written according to Puccini's 
directions and at his request. It may be said at once 


that, of the four acts of Manon, this third act is the 
most powerful and the finest. There is much exquisite music 
in the second, plenty of mirth and jollity in the first, and the 
fourth is replete with genuine pathos; but the finale of the 
third act is an inspired , a creation conceived in one of 
those moods which can be neither analysed nor explained— 
one of those happy moments when all comes easily, and when 
everything conspires to make a production perfect. An 
musician of talent might have composed the first, second, 
and fourth acts of Manon—a man of genius alone could 
have written the third. This is the situation. We are at 
Havre-de-Grice on the quay, and the “filles de joie” are 
about to be embarked on board a man-of-war. Manon is 
among the miserable crew. A crowd of lookers-on sur- 
rounds the a peg and is kept back by a squad of 
French guards. ut, Manon’s brother, is busy 
among the brrghers and the good people of Havre, 
trying to provoke a diversion in favour of Manon; Des 
Grieux disconsolate endeavours to approach his mistress ; 
the centre cf the stage is clear for the défilé of the 
courtesans as the unfortunate creatures answer the roll-call. 
And so we have the shouts of the sergeant calling for his 
human cattle; the comments of various groups of the 
people as the courtesans appear and pass along; Lescaut’s 
exhortations ; the lamentations of Des Grieux, and the im- 
passioned adieux of Manon. It is quite easy to describe 
technically how this ensemble is built, but no words can 
give an adequate idea of how this page is felt; there are 
but forty-seven bars in it, and yet it contains a volume of 
the sorrow of the world. You do not want to write about 
it, you want to hear it again, and you put it down as one of 
the most human cries on the stage. This page alone would 
have sufficed to hall-mark the value of Puccini's score, but 
there are other beauties in it—the fugato (not the fugue, as 
erroneously reported by some) which closes the second 
act; Des Grieux’s short arioso in the first act; the 
Students’ chorus; the madrigal, the minuet, and many a 
phrase from the last duet. At his best in treating dramatic 
situations with power and intensity, Puccini shows remark- 
able versatility in handling equally felicitously lighter 
situations, and has the rare quality of distinction and 
dignity of utterance in vocal and instrumental music alike ; 
the young Maestro’s knowledge of orchestral resources is on 
a par with his other transcendent qualities, and, to resume, 
in Giacomo Puccini we can greet a sincere artist, a true 
musician, and a composer of genius. 

The interpretation of Manon Lescaut was entrusted to an 
especially selected company, and the selection was, on the 
whole, ratified by the respective performances. Mme. 
Olghina (Manon) is a typical Russian soprano, a clear, 
flexible, and penetrating voice, not without a certain charm, 
but rather sguaiata in the medium register; the lady did 
as well in Manon as any other singer who lacks the fasci- 
nating looks of Sybil Sanderson, the ideal Manon, is ever 
likely to do. Signor Beduschi (Des Grieux) has proved a 
most acceptable singer, and we shall hear him again with 
pleasure. Signor Pini-Corsi made a capital Lescaut, and 

raise may be given to Signori Arimondi and Pelagalli- 

tti. The opera was staged with great care, especially 

in the third act, and Signor Sepilli, who conducted the 

premiére, deserves most sincere praise for the way in which 
he prepared the work for production. 

Faust, Orfeo, Cavalleria, Philémon et Baucis, Pagliacci, 
and Carmen have been performed so far, besides Manon. Of 
newcomers, M. Albers, a baritone, made a successful début as 
Valentine in Faust, and seems destined to do well in parts 
requiring rather declamation than singing. Mlle. Simonnet 
made her rentrée as Marguerite, Mme. Calvé as Santuzza, 
the sisters Ravogli in Orfeo, Signori Ancona and De Lucia 
in Cavalleria, &c. We have found some suffering from the 
effects of their American tour—a first trip to the States 
always tells—the chief indication of such effects being a 
general tendency to overdoing the business. A week of 
treatment under Sir Augustus Harris’s method will cure 
the affected. 


MYSTERIOUS SYMBOLS. 


C is said that when a rook sees a tree marked for felling, 
he and his spouse refrain from building in that tree. 
Whether rooks appreciate the exact meaning of a notch or 
a white mark on the trunk of an elm is, perhaps, doubtful, 
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But they seem to see in it a symbol of coming danger, and 
accordingly they go elsewhere. Clever as a rook is, it is a 
long step from the intelligence of such a bird to that of a 
human being, however ignorant. Yet in conditions of 
backward civilization the human being largely shapes his 
life and communicates his ideas by symbols scarcely less 
intricate than notches and white marks. To him an eclipse 
is a portent, an unusual conjunction of the planets and 
constellations, a mysterious warning, a convulsion of Nature, 
a sign of Divine or diabolical wrath. With these notions 
firmly implanted in his ignorant mind, he chooses out from 
among his fellows some priest or soothsayer more intelligent 
than the rest, to whom he repairs for explanations of natural 
symbols, and who in his turn promulgates artificial symbolic 
messages, understood by those whose wits have been sharp- 
ened by long study of the means of expressing ideas by 
objects. Thus the savage or the ignorant native finds him- 
self at last in the possession of a rude means of communi- 
cating ideas altogether unknown to one accustomed only to 
the symbols of the pen and the printing press, The latter 
has forgotten, or perhaps never knew, that nearly all the 
letters of his alphabet once represented things, and were 
not mere arbitrary signs. Most have heard of Egyptian 
hieroglyphics, and perhaps some here and there may know 
that the letters used by the Chinese are pictures of a house, 
a gate, the sun, the crescent moon, and so forth. But few 
are aware that their own literary predecessors communi- 
cated notions in a similar way; and now, in this nineteenth 
century, the cultivated European is startled and puzzled at 
symbols which prohably appear very ordinary, even if not 
very intelligible, to the most ignorant Hindoo. The sub- 
ject is one of deep interest, not only on account of the fact 
that, until recently, many of our own countrymen believed 
in portents and symbolic predictions, but also on account of 
the extraordinary facility certain native races acquire in 
attaching ideas to certain combinations of objects. Many 
educated men even to-day have their superstitions. The 
Romans, with all their acuteness, firmly believed that por- 
tents preceded great events of national importance. 
Shakspeare, in Julius Cesar, has truly represented their 
superstitious notions on such points. Such idle fears are 
the natural results of imperfect knowledge, and have pre- 
vailed in every country. Far more remarkable are the 
intentional representation of ordinary messages by symbols, 
and the rapidity and accuracy with which such messages 
can be interpreted by those accustomed to them. In this 
respect savages seem to have a highly developed power, 
which civilization has destroyed. A striking example in 
point will be found by any one who will take the trouble to 
inspect Table-case No. 181 in the Ethnographical Gallery of 
the British Museum. ‘There he will see several symbolical 
messages used by West African natives, and transmitted by 
them over immense distances to others, probably of entirely 
different tribes. These messages consist of objects such as 
shells, lead paper, red cotton, feathers, and so forth, strung 
on a fibre resembling straw or dried grass. Probably, how- 
ever long the spectator regards them, he will come to no 
conclusion as to their meaning. Yet we may fairly presume 
that every one of these trumpery little objects represents 
an idea, that their order represents an idea, and that their 
icular combination represents an idea. It is a strange 
—— to think that one savage can communicate with 
another in such a way that no white man, unless unusually 
well informed, would entertain a notion, from seeing these 
little strings of objects, even that a message was being 
transmitted at all. 

From the time when the Jews sprinkled their lintels and 
side-posts with blood till the present day, Oriental races 
have availed themselves of symbols exposed to public in- 
spection and criticism, but intended to be understood only 
by afew. This practice is remarkably opposed to Western 
notions. Our Anarchists, when they conspire together, 
set no open marks on the walls and houses in our cities. 
On the contrary, they take every precaution to avoid ex- 
citing attention. But in the East it is otherwise. In the 
story of Ali Baba it will be remembered that the thief 
marked the door of his master’s house with white chalk in 
order to recognize it. Everybody passing by could see this 

mark. It must have been conspicuous enough, one 
would suppose, to arouse suspicion and defeat the thiet’s 
own object. Such an idea never seems to have occurred to 
the story-teller. Morgiana appears on the scene and 


marks several other doors in the same fashion ; and it is 
this that foils the would-be transgressor. Does he then adopt 


a method of greater secrecy? Not at all. He proceeds to 
mark the door with a patch of red, and is again thwarted in 
his evil intentions by the faithful slave. So it is in India 
to this day. Symbols publicly displayed and attracting 
universal attention (though among natives certainly not 
universal surprise) relate to matters of the utmost secrecy. 
A recent writer on the curious marks now being placed on 
the mango-trees in Behar truly says that such transactions 
are often the result of a vow, or are intended as a propitia- 
tion, and their object must in certain cases be religiously 
kept secret from all who are not immediately concerned. It 
is in many instances, he adds, an affair between a man and 
his god, and to divulge the motives would detract from the 
spiritual merit. The writer might have quoted in support 
of his view the maxim of the Hitopadesa :—“ Nine things 
ought carefully to be concealed—age, wealth, domestic 
troubles, private counsel, conjugal rites, medicine, penance, 
almsgiving, and disgrace.” 

This being so, and bearing in mind that priestly ideas of 
penance have everywhere and in all ages been more remark- 
able for their eccentricity than their sagacity, it is, indeed, 
idle for Europeans, plunged in profound and lifelong igno- 
rance concerning India and the East, to draw hasty and 
dangerous inferences from acts which may be entirely inno- 
cent. If they are not innocent, if the plaster mixed with 
hair—not an unusual mixture surely—forebodes evil to 
come, such publicly displayed symbols cannot have escaped 
the attention of specialists in the Government service whose 
whole lives are devoted to the understanding of India and 
Indian ways. If any European can interpret such symbolic 
messages, these are the men who will do it, and the more 

ed they are in publishing their conclusions, the better 
for India and for the Empire. There is no proof that the 
celebrated circulation of the chupatties in 1857 was a signal 
for the Mutiny ; the circulation of cocoanuts in 1818, 
mentioned by Sir John Malcolm, preceded no disaster, 
but, on the contrary, a period of peace; nothing of the 
nature of a rising occurred in 1875, when chupatties were 
again circulated—the year, by-the-bye, in which the cotton 
duties were repealed; nothing dreadful attended the 
mysterious marking of the coral trees in the Central Pro- 
vinces with the word “ Rama” in 1835, any more than 
there succeeded any disaster to the Parisians in consequence 
of their absurd habit of appending these same two syllables 
to almost every other word at the period of the production 
of the diorama in Paris thirteen years previously. Surely 
we may hope that the rage for plastering the Behar mango- 
trees with mud may also pass without bringing in its wake 
unspeakable calamities. The newspapers in India, whether 
native or Anglo-Indian, have not thought it necessary to 
alarm their readers with forebodings of evil. They regard 
the mud plasters as charms intended to bring back the 
fertility of the mango-trees, which have of late years been 
failing. 

“ May his mouth be crammed with mud!” isa not un- 
common Mahommedan expression. We could wish that 
the inhabitants of Behar were able to cram the mouths of 
some of those among us who talk mischievous nonsense 
about things they do not understand with the largest and 
hairiest of their mud plasters. They would act as a charm 
indeed. 


REVIEWS. 


SOCIETY IN CHINA. 


Society in China. By Robert K. Douglas, Professor of Chinese at Oxford. 
London: Innes & Co. 1894. 


Bhan few Englishmen are more familiar with China than 
Mr. Douglas, and we recommend those who have not read 
his charming Chinese Stories to turn to them as an illustrative 
supplement to his present work. This volume gives a compre- 
hensive and almost exhaustive account of the Chinese Empire by 
one who thoroughly understands it. Beyond the knowledge he 
acquired during a residence of several years, Mr. Douglas’s mate- 
rials are drawn from the writings of the Chinese themselves, and 
notably from their interminable romances and novels. But his 
most trustworthy authority is the Pekin Gazette, which is the 
oldest journal, cr ove of the oldest journals, in the world. It is 
among the strangest inconsistencies in that wonderful and myste- 
rious Empire that the semi-official organ is free and outspoken to 
a fault. It reports and dilates on political scandals without either 
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fear or favour ; it flashes a daily light into the interior of “ the For- 
bidden City,” where the Vicegerent of Heaven vegetates in dreary 
seclusion ; nor does it hesitate to blame him severely for mistakes 
and political misdemeanours. The administration of China, like 
everything else connected with the country, is a sham and a 
pretence. Everything is supposed to be regulated on the Emperor's 
initiative ; he sets his hand to all public deeds, and the annota- 
tions with the vermilion pencil have the force of arbitrary 
rescripts. In reality, except in rare instances, he can exercise 
as little actual power as the Mikado of unreformed Japan 
or his own vassal, the Grand Lama of Thibet. He lives in 
solitary state; he is shut out by tradition, jealousy, and triple 
walls from all practical knowledge of mundane affairs; and being 
encouraged in all manner of sensual indulgences, he generally dies 
of premature debauchery. He has a single Imperial consort, but 
he may have more concubines than King Solomon had. All the 
marriageable maidens of his realms are at his disposal, and, as King 
James remarked to Heriot, in The Fortunes of Nigel, “he does 
not let the privilege lapse by not using it.” Nevertheless, he is 
regarded with superstitious reverence, and when he departs this 
life, the Guest of the Gods soars to happier spheres on a flying 

The last reason for Chinese delay in the dealings with 
the foreign devils is always the necessity of awaiting the assent 
of the son of Heaven. His lot on earth is lamentable, and he 
might be pitied by his humblest subjects. Though the days drag 
on in monotonous vacuity, he is roused at more unholy hours than 
any monk of the Chartreuse to listen to wearisome reports, and 
affix his sacred sign manual. His very amusements are despatched 
before high noon, and the Court theatre with the ballet generally 
opens at 8 a.m. Beneath him, with the exception of a few 
very ancient families, one of which traces direct descent to 
Confucius, there is no hereditary aristocracy. China is abso- 
lutely governed by a bureaucracy, created by competitive exami- 
nation, tempered by connexions, interest, and bribery. The 
universal ambition is to become a Government official. There 
is the temptation of almost irresponsible power with great prizes 
and of many lucrative places ; but, on the other hand, the blanks 
are innumerable, and the majority of the aspirants must resign 
themselves to mendicancy. Mr. Douglas gives a humorous ac- 
count of the terrible preliminary ordeal, Six or eight thousand 
competitors may be assembled. Each man is carefully searched 
in case he should have concealed cribs about his person. Then 
he is shut up with the examination papers for two days in an 
unfurnished cell about half the size of a roomy bathing machine. 
He brings his own food, such as it is, and in these dispiriting 
conditions he dashes off various essays, and must throw off verses 
by the page. Should he come out successful, it is much to his 
credit ; but even then, unless he has influential friends, he may 
wait indefinitely for the beginnings of advancement, All the 
officials from the highest to the lowest are compelled to be 
oppressive and corrupt. A viceroy who has to keep open house 
for a province has, perhaps, a nominal allowance of 6,000/. per 
annum, which will barely maintain his legion of servants and 
retainers. Mr. Rockville met prefects on the frontiers of Thibet 
whose fixed salary was 4/. Of course they rob and grind and 
sell justice. But, though the supreme chamber of State winks 
upon the system, it will now and then open its eyes. A pheno- 
menally honest man may be nominated to high place, or an 
irritated superior may revenge himself on a recalcitrant 
subordinate. Then a notable example is made of the sinner; 
his offences are advertised in the Pekin Gazette, and if he be 
lucky enough to escape with his life, his official career comes to a 
disastrous conclusion. 


There are interesting chapters on agriculture and village com- 
munities. Where everything ancient has been venerated from 
time immemorial, agriculture, which is the oldest of occupations, 
is held in especial honour. So far as is known, there has been 
no sort of change. The primitive plough, and more often the 
shovel, are still in use, and the most popular of standard works 
upon farming was composed in the eighteenth century B.c, 
There are vast barren wastes in Mongolia and Manchuria, and 
much of North-Western China is irreclaimably mountainous, But 
China proper, as Mr. Douglas observes, is perhaps the most con- 
gested country on the face of the globe. The cities swarm with 
industrious or poverty-stricken life. A few handfuls of rice 
suffice to support nature, and comfort is as little known as luxury. 
But each yard of the fertile soil is turned to the best account ; 
there are no meadows and no pasture; the only cattle kept are 
for purposes of draught. Everywhere is careful spade husbandry, 
and nothing is wasted. Anything that can make manure is duly 
returned to the ground. The consequence is that the crops are 
luxuriant, except when drought or inundations bring about a 
famine. The village communities are much what Seott describes 
on the Scottish Border in the notes to the Border Minstrelsy. 


All the land is cultivated in common; there is a headman who 
exercises patriarchal authority, going as far as the patria potestas, 
which includes the penalty of death. It is a convenient system 
which greatly simplifies matters; for the Prefect can squeeze the 
headman as he is squeezed in turn by the Governor, and so the 
exactions are easily levied. 

The Chinese, as Mr. Douglas says, have a genius for trade, yed 
it seems strange that traders and merchants are regarded with 
contempt, ranking beneath the peasant farmer and the meanest 
official. Hence many a man who might have done well in busi- 
ness is content to beg and starve, hoping for the Mandarin’s 
button: Yet they have consistently claimed a monopoly for 
native trade and industries. The whole story of the obstruction 
in the relations of foreigners with China turns on their determi- 
nation to get in and the resolution of China to keep them out. 
No concession has been extracted save by force or threats, and the 
most solemn treaty was not worth the paper it was written on 
unless strenuous pressure was kept up at Pekin. Each petty 
mandarin knew he would gratify his Government by making 
things unpleasant for the unwelcome intruders. Mr. Douglas 
shows conclusively that the common people would have only 
been too happy had these restrictions been removed. It was 
always the mandarins who were at the bottom of the riots. But 
now that foreigners have established a tolerably safe footing in 
the various treaty ports the privilege has greatly diminished in 
value. Our English merchants in especial are in a very different 
position from that they occupied only thirty years ago. Then a 
partner in any of the great firms made a fortune in a few years. 
Now the volume of trade has not only steadily decreased, but 
prices bave fallen to an almost unremunerative level. We have 
to face Continental competition, and notably that of the Germans. 
India and Japan send cotton and cotton goods, taking advantage 
of the cheapness of labour. China toa large extent begins to 
grow its own opium, and the severe Jaws against smuggling are 
more rigidly enforced. On the other hand, the exports of tea are 
fast falling away, and we are actually importing tea into China. 
The Chinese tea gardens have been neglected, and the inferior 
qualities cannot compete with the more scientific cultivation in 
India and Ceylon. The Government has never done anything 
for its tea-growers, but, partly apparently from sentiment and 
tradition, it continues to foster the production of ailk, An article 
of import that has had an extraordinary impulse is kerosene oil. 
Formerly the Chinaman lighted his airy dwelling with the 
glimmer of a guttering tallow candle or of home-made rush- 
lights. Now, frugal as he is, he almost universally indulges in 
the cheap luxury of a kerosene lamp. 


We cannot enter upon the wide subjects of legal administra- 
tion, the penal code, prisons, and punishments, Theoretically, 
Mr. Douglas says, the code is nearly all that could be desired—a 
marvellous monument of wisdom and of justice tempered by 
mercy. But there are appendices which give the administrator 
considerable license, and practically he does precisely as he 
pleases. Criminals, those charged on suspicion of offences, and 
unaccommodating witnesses, are subjected to diabolical refine- 
ments of torture. It is bad enough to be chained together, 
neck and heels, while awaiting trial or examination, and to be fed 
by the tender mercies of a gaoler who makes his profits by stinting 
the food. But Mr. Douglas mentions one horribly significant 
fact. In every Chinese prison chains and manacles supply the 
deficiencies of locks and bolts. The victim may shamble about, 
but he cannot lift a finger. And in every Chinese prison, a few 
inches below the surface of the mud floors, there swarm colonies 
of poisonous maggots. Each prisoner, owing to knocking about 
or tight binding, is sure to have abrasions or open wounds. 
These maggots seem to scent out the sores and make straight for 
them. The sufferer who sees them crawling up his person cannot 
brush them away, and yet he knows, if they effect a lodgment in 
the sore, he is doomed to a death of lingering agony. No doubt, 
as the eels are used to skinning, so the Chinese have got 
habituated to their native ways. Yet we think Mr. Douglas's 
book throws considerable light on the causes of the ever-growing 
Chinese exodus, and we can understand that the Chinaman, 
though he may be worried under foreign institutions, prefers to 
send home his body instead of going back himself. 


THOMAS PELHAM DALE. 


] d Le Thomas Pelham Dale. Edited by his Daughter, 

The Dale, 2vols. London: George Allen.” 

baw sc rather curious volumes contain a good deal that is of 
permanent interest, mingled with much that is ephemeral 

and tedious. The family of the Dales—for the book is more 

than a mere biography of Thomas Pelham—seems to have béen 
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remarkable by fits and starts, and to have revelled in long periods 
of commonplace. Hence their chronicle is unavoidably scrappy, 
and the task of fitting together their shining fragments must have 
been one of very considerable difficulty. These two quarto volumes, 
bound in bright blue cloth, and ornamented with gay photo- 
gravures and chromolithographs, do not at all suggest the life 
of a serious-minded clergyman; but then Thomas Pelham Dale 
was far from being an ordinary specimen of his profession. A 
certain parade of azure binding and vermilion pictures is not as 
inappropriate to his career as it would be to that of most Anglican 
incumbents. 

The first Dale in whom we take an interest was Peggy, who 
carried on a brisk, holy flirtation with the Rev. John Wesley 
from 1765 to 1769. The section of this book which prints, doubt- 
less for the first time, the letters of the elderly divine is exceed- 
ingly curious. Peggy Dale was about eighteen; John Wesley 
was sixty-three when he became her father-confessor. The world 
has always known that the prelate of Methodism was a leaf in 
the flame of female beauty. Southey has not spared us the 
agonies of Mrs. Wesley’s jealousy, the tearing of her hair, the 
final rushing out of the house like an antedated Nora Helmer, 
This new correspondence is a curious commentary on the same 
text. “Dear Madam” soon lapses into “ Dear Peggy,” and 
Wesley grows extremely tender as he urges the soft inquisition 
of her heart upon his lovely penitent. In a very short time this 
is how the Methodist Abelard was writing to his Héloise :— 


‘ My dear Sister,—By our intercourse with a beloved Friend 
it often pleases God to enlighten our understanding. But 
this is y the second point: To warm the Heart is a greater 
Blessing than Light itself. And this effect I re. pny find 
from your Letters. The Lord repay it sevenfold into your 
own bosom! Do you still remain in the persuasion, That 
you shall not live beyond Three and twenty? Do you re- 
member when or how it P Does it continue the same, 
whether your Health is worse or better? What a mercy is 
it, that Death has lost its sting! Will this hinder any real 
or substantial Happiness ? ill it prevent our loving one 


another ? 
Can Death’s inte ing tide 
Spirits one in Christ Divide ? 


Surely no! Whatever comes from Him is eternal as Him- 
self. My dear Sister, Adieu.’ 


Nobody knows when Peggy Dale died, and with the latest 
of these curious and interesting letters from John Wesley 
(November 17, 1769), she disappears from history. 

The next Dale of importance was Thomas, who lived to be- 
come Dean of Rochester. He was born in 1797, was one of the 
illustrious Canons of St. Paul's when Sydney Smith, Barham, 
and Montague Villiers were his colleagues, and he lived to lament 
that he had taken no notes of their sallies of wit and satire. He 
was a friend of Mr. Ruskin’s parents, and has his niche in 
Preterita, In 1869 Mr. Gladstone, in a rather celebrated letter, 
offered Canon Dale the Deanery of Ely, by “ludicrous and un- 
conscious anticipation,” as he said, addressing the letter to the 
“Very Rev. and Dear Sir.” Dale refused Ely, but in the next 
year accepted Rochester, dying very shortly after the appointment. 
By a singular oversight his granddaughter neglects to mention 
the date or even the year of his death; but we believe we are 
right in saying that it occurred on the 14th of May, 1870. Canon 
Dale, as it is most natural to call him, was an active and in- 
fluential Churchman; but we do not gather from the accounts 
preserved of his career that he was a man of any particular force 
or originality. 

We now arrive at the nominal subject of this memoir, Thomas 
Pelham Dale, who was born at Greenwich on the 3rd of April, 
1821. His father was a strong Low Churchman, of the school of 
Simeon and Carus, and the son went up to Cambridge full of 
those traditions. At Sidney Sussex, however, a different man 
was his tutor, Mr. Colenso, who was so much pleased with his 
pupil’s mathematical enthusiasm, that he said to him, “ Dale, you 
ought to write a Treatise on the Romance of the Differential 
Calculus.” Dale took orders in 1845, and went as curate to 
Camberwell. Here he learned to preach extempore, driven to it 
by a curious reason. In the congregation was a little mad woman, 
who fell desperately in love with him, and who was accustomed, 
during the sermon, from a prominent position in the church, to 
nod, smile, and blow kisses at him in so impassioned a way that 
it deprived him of all self-control. The only device by which he 
could continue his sermon was by shutting his eyes, and if he did 
this, he could, of course, no longer read. He was thus driven into 
being independent of notes. We cannot but wonder why the 
verger was not instructed gently to remove this innamorata. Soon 
after taking priest’s orders, Dale was presented to the living of 
St, Vedast, alias Foster, with St. Michael-le-Querne, by the Dean 


and Chapter of St. Paul’s. This church, which he was to make 
notorious, is of external beauty, built by Wren and deco- 
rated by Grinling Gibbons. The rector settled, with his new- 
married wife, in Amen Court. In 1851 he became librarian of 
Sion College, a post which he held for five years. He pursued 
his scientific studies, and in due time became a Fellow of the 
Royal Society. It seemed as though no life could less demand 
the labours of an historian, or be more impervious to criticism 
than the earnest and uneventful one led by the blameless Pelham 
Dale. But troubles were in store for him. 

Owing to the circumstance that St. Vedast , besides 
its own churchwardens, those bequeathed to it by the obsolete 
foundation of St. Michael-le-Querne, the rector found a solid 
body of opposition presented to every change he wished to intro- 
duce into the sleepy service. But it was not until 1870 that this 
opposition became serious ; it began about an audit dinner at the 
expense of the funds of the parish, to which the rector had a 
conscientious objection. The churchwardens revenged them- 
selves by closing a school-room in which Pelham Dale held 
Bible-classes. In 1873 the choir of St. Lawrence Jewry was 
invited to move over to St. Vedast, and it accepted the invita- 
tion. The result was a great stimulus given to Ritualistic 
services at the very moment when the Evangelical party, stung 
into activity by events at St. Alban’s, Holborn, and at St, 
George’s-in-the-East, had determined, if possible, to strike a 
death-blow at Ritualism, At this point Pelham Dale chose 
to reduce nothing, but to push firmly on; making, as he said, 
“the development of ritual a necessary outcome of Evangelical 
revival.” 

The year 1874 was the one in which the storm of persecution, 
to accept the High Church formula, broke forth. In February 
Mr. Ives of Clewer conducted, for the first time, a mission at St. 
Vedast. During the rest of the season, in the quaint language of 
one of the crusty churchwardens, “every member of the vestry, 
with all Christian affection, obstructed the rector’s course by 
every legal means at his disposal.” Early in January 1875 the 
case of St. Vedast had come before the Chancellor. All this 
time the tide of Evangelical opposition was rising; in June Mr, 
Mackonochie was suspended, and the services at St Alban’s 
discontinued. Pelham Dale immediately offered St. Vedast to 
the exiled Ritualists. This act drew general attention to him- 
self, and marked him out as the next victim of Low Church 
zeal. At Christmas of that year he maddened the church- 
wardens by using for the first time a splendid set of Eucharistic 
vestments. 

In April 1876 the three churchwardens filed a representation 
against the rector under the new Public Worship Regulation 
Act, which the Evangelicals had just pushed through, and which 
they regarded as their very Magna Charta. The lawyers were 
not pleased, for the Ridsdale case was still pending, and it was 
inconvenient to have further steps taken before a decision of the 
Privy Council. The Bishop took part with the churchwardens, 
and at this point Miss Dale has a passage which we will quote, 
because it is useful to help the reader in realizing why the vexa- 
tions to which the Ritualists were subjected twenty years ago 
found so many sympathizers among men who were practically 


‘All the labours, and prayers, and praises that were the 
daily life of the leaders of the movement were rded with 
indifference or irritation by the authorities. The closed 
church, or the absent rector, would never have called forth 
rebuke or lost the rector prestige or respect ; but let the same 
man throw heart and = into his work, and he was pulled 
up short by the dead wall of coldness and indifference.’ 


Pelham Dale refused to submit to the Bishop, and decided to 
offer a passive resistance. He was supported in this by the 
English Church Union and its president, the present Lord 
Halifax ; but the churchwardens, encouraged by the sympathy 
of the Bishop, took, from this time forth, a very high hand. 
Pelham Dale, wearied and mortified, consented to yield to the 
Bishop of London, but not to the Court. Things had, however, 
gone too far, and for years a distressing warfare continued 
to rage around the desolate and decrepit City church which 
Pelham Dale had at any rate turned from an empty vault 
into a centre of spiritual warmth and vitality. At last, as 
everybody knows, the authorities lost their heads, and on the 
28th of October, 1880, Pelham Dale was arrested in his house in 
Notting Hill. Miss Dale would have enlivened this page of her 
history if she had recollected that the Paris Figaro, anxious to 
give local colour to this startling piece of news, stated next day 
that the reverend gentleman had been hurried to the gaol of 
Holloway, célébré pour ses pilules. There can be no question 
that Dale’s imprisonment, which lasted for more than two 
months, and produced an immense sensation throughout the 
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country, was the central event of his life. Some of the 
Evangelicals behaved very badly; that meeting of the Church 
Association at which the Low Churchmen shouted on all sides, 
when told of Dale’s imprisonment in Holloway, “ Let him rot 
there, let him rot!” was a disgrace to the religious society of 
England. The sufferings of the prisoner were laughed at, at the 
time, but it is now admitted that, like Mackonochie, he died of 
the weakness brought on by his anxieties and privations. 

The remainder of the life of Pelham Dale was spent in peace. 
Mrs, Swan of Sausthorpe and the excellent Bishop Wordsworth 
combined to prepare for his exhausted nerves a haven of rest in 
Lincolnshire. He was made rector of Sausthorpe, and in this 
calm retirement he spent the brief remainder of his days. He 
was appreciated by the parishioners, though not always quite in 
the way he wished. In his humility he had asked an old woman 
to remember him in her prayers; “and I doos, mum,” she told 
Mrs. Dale, “I doos, I saiiys every night, Mr. Daiiles is a gentle- 
man, I saiiys.” He occupied himself in praiseworthy pursuits— 
he sketched and drew, he followed the progress of chemical 
science, he studied Hebrew texts and the Germans upon Hebrew. 
At last he died, rather of exhaustion than of pain, on the 19th 
of April, 1892. He was not a great man, but he possessed 
elements of greatness, and he had struggled, according to his 
lights, for spiritual liberty. 


NOVELS. 


Perfecta, By Perez Galdos. Translated from the Spanish by Mary 

rvol. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 

i A ted of British Guiana. By Vernon Kirke. London: Digby, 
& 

The Tice of Langthewt By Lily Watson. 3 vole. London: Bentley 


ween ‘Farze, By Mark Rutherford. Edited by his friend Reuben 
Shapcott. 2 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Lady William. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. London: Macmillan & Co. 

The Price of a Pearl. By Eleanor Holmes. 3 vols. London: Hurst & 
Blackett. 1894. 


d hago popularity which Perez Galdos has acquired in his own 
country can hardly be increased by the specimen of his 
novels now before us. Lady Perfecta is a piece of jerky patch- 
work that calls to mind a child’s box of pict in which 
the different pieces have been carelessly put together, regardless 
of composition, so that the head of a ruffian is found on the body 
of a saint, and the guardian angel, who with one hand is shelter- 
ing a child, appears—with grim incongruity—to be giving it a 
pinch with the other. A youth, according to an agreement 
between his father and aunt, Lady Perfecta, woos his cousin's 
hand in marriage. In spite of the agreement, the girl's mother 
does not wish her nephew for her son-in-law ; she does not say 
80, but tries to frustrate his object by underhand means. Her 
daughter and nephew, meanwhile, become desperately enamoured 
of one another; and then she openly forbids their union. 
They continue, however, to meet in secret; and when this 
is discovered Lady Perfecta orders her nephew to be murdered. 
Her daughter goes mad. The last chapter would lead one to 
suppose that the book contained a problem to be solved. We 
quote the whole of it:—“It is finished. We are now able to 
decide if those persons who seemed good were really so.” With 
this end in view, no doubt, the descriptions of character in the 
first pages are intentionally deceptive. Lady Perfecta is capable 
of every kind of meanness, and does not draw the line at crime; 
nevertheless, it is said that “ her usual kind expression emanated 
from her soul as the aroma from the flower.” But, from the 
first, her actions;and those of her saintly friends, are so unmis- 
takably despicable that the reader is not for a moment deceived. 
The moral, that hypocrites are not necessarily saints, is a good 
one, no doubt, but it runs the risk of being confounded with a 
platitude. 

Zorg (this title is an enigma unsolved by anything in the book) 
is a novel of decided power, in spite of its unrealities. The 
sudden change in Sarnia from a hard, selfish, unprincipled 
woman to a devotedly dutiful, noble-minded angel is hardly to be 
accounted for, The character of Kenneth Marlsby also develops 
in an unexpected manner. When first introduced, he represents 
that type of the artistic temperament which may be classified as 
the peculiar patent of novelists—a patent so jealously guarded 
that any base imitation of it in life is seldom to be found—that 
type of man who was more handsome than any other to look 
upon, who “ never laughed loudly, or even heartily, but gave one 
low, gentle ha! ha! and that rarely,” who had “ strangely 
gleaming eyes,” whose conversation at breakfast was made up 
of remarks such as “Life is a great mistake, and one that we 
all have made . . . one difficult to correct without the’ aid of 


noxious drugs and steel,” &c. Kenneth falls in love 
with hie State wits, mabe no effort either to check or conceal 
these sentiments, and they finally elope together. After this, 
it is not a little surprising to find that in his native village 
in England he has the reputation among those who knew him 
from childhood of being a specially straightforward, hearty, opea- 
handed kind of person. A few hours after he has carried off 
Sarnia, his conscience turns upon him and rends him, and his life 
becomes a nightmare of remorse. This fits well enough with one 
of his characters already given, but not with the other. The 
tropical climate of Guiana is well described, also the wonderful 
charm of Sarnia’s languid beauty and her incongruousness in an 
English village. The story is never dull, and it is a book which 
must be finished if begun. The idea of a story in three parts— 
the first and last related by the heroine herself and the middle 
part by the author—is original and dramatic in its effect. A 
more conscientious respect for things as they are, and, perhaps, 
also a greater veneration for things as they should be, might make 
of Vernon Kirke a good novelist. 

The differences of opinion, the prejudices and petty backbitings 
between the partisans of the orthodox “ High” Church and those 
of Dissent, are subjects a little heavy, to say the least of it, when 
used not only for the foundation but also for the detail of a novel. 
In The Vicar of Langthwaite the disputes and arguments on 
religious questions are not sufficiently thorough to be interesting 
in themselves, and they considerably impede the flow of the nar- 
rative. It must be acknowledged, however, that the author is im- 
partial in his views, and deals out about an equal share of virtues 
and defects to the different representatives of either party. The 
venerable President of the Nonconformist College is made no 
more bigoted and inhumanly disagreeable than will just counter- 
balance the stony-souled Monica de St. Juste of the Established 
Church. She is described as the type of woman who “would 
have made an admirable martyr’’ in the days when such were 
still in demand. It is, nevertheless, impossible to detect in her 
any of the virtues which are indispensable before qualifying for 
such a character, although great is her power of endurance when 
the injury of another is obtainable. If such a character as hers 
ever suffered as a martyr, it was, no doubt, for the satisfaction felt 
in the sin of her tormentors and her conviction of their ultimate 
damnation. But the tedium of religious prejudice, as displayed 
by people of narrow minds and yet smaller generosity, is relieved 
by an occasional vein of humour. For instance, the pictures of 
English life—ecclesiastical, social, and athletic—in Switzerland 
are excellent. The copious quotations from Milton, Wordsworth, 
and Browning as chapter-headings seem slightly out of keeping 
at times; they would give the book a certain value as “ Selections 
from the Poets,” if it could not stand on its own merits, 


Mr. “ Mark Rutherford” certainly possesses the unusual power 
of breathing life into the characters he creates, and the knack, at 
least as rare, of lightly describing heavy things. However widely 
one may differ from him in opinion, one cannot fail to be refreshed 
by the genuineness of his mind and the straightforwardness with 
which he expounds his own point of view. His opinions are un- 
mistakably his and nobody else’s, and he arrives at conclusions 
only by means of his own observation. It is nevertheless inevit- 
able that he should be influenced by modes of thought common 
to the whole of his generation ; but this gives additional attrac- 
tion to his writings, for besides the charm of individuality, they 
may be said to have a wider historic interest as representing the 
seed of the future as well as the fruit of the past. In his latest 
story, Catharine Furze, we have a faithful portrait of a typical 
woman; the following paragraph strikes the key-note of her 
character :—“ The force in woman is so great that something 
with which it can grapple, on which it can expend itself, is a 
necessity, and Catharine felt that her strength would have to 
occupy itself in twisting straws. It is really this which is the 
root of many a poor girl's suffering. As the world is arranged at 
present there is too much power for the mills that have to be 
turned by it.” Mr. Carden is also a very lifelike specimen of 
clerical humanity. We become acquainted with him as much 
through what we see of him reflected in the estimation of his 
companions as through any direct descriptions. His relations 
with his wife, described briefly but comprehensively in their 
successive stages, reveal the author’s knowledge of human nature 
no less than the humorous touches bear witness to his minute 
powers of observation. 

In Lady William the main interest is based upon a mystery which 
is kept dark until the third volume, and then only very partially 
solved. At the death of a brother-in-law, who leaves no will, Lady 
William’s daughter—the only child of her widowed mother—be- 
comes an heiress. The legality of Lady William’s marriage is then 
questioned, and her difficulty in proving it forms the crux of the 
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plot. The church wherein she was clandestinely married has been 
destroyed by fire, the register with it, and the clergyman who 
performed the service is dead. A witness is at last found to 
prove that the marriage took place, so the daughter inherits the 
money without further trouble. But why the marriage was 
secret, why old Mrs. Swinford should have borne an implacable 
grudge against Lady William, what the “bohemian” Mrs. 
Brown has to do with it all, and why she enjoyed becoming a 
village schoolmistress, what is the good she has done and what 
the evil?—these riddles are left for the reader to puzzle out 
as best he may. Leo Swinford’s worship for Lady William, 
which apparently is intended to form the psychological problem 
of the story, never develops into a situation of any interest. Its 
conditions are promising but vague, its course is monotonously 
spun out through three volumes, and finally it comes to nothing. 
The contentment with which Lady William’s relations accept 
her story without ever inquiring into the causes of it, and their 
lack of all curiosity as to her mysterious marriage, husband, Xc., 
are in the highest degree unnatural. But, although the feeble- 
ness of the plot is so constantly forced upon one, this novel, in 
other respects, need not impair Mrs. Oliphant’s well-earned 
reputation. The descriptions, so minutely exact, of the small 
but significant incidents of parish life are full of charm, and in 
the light touches which reveal the innermost characteristics of 
the minor characters we recognize that refined gift, so rarely 
found to perfection in the novels of to-day. The trials of Jim 
Plowden between the nagging affection of his mother and 
sisters and the too great zeal for correction as shown by his 
father represent with pathetic humour a but too well known 
situation. 

The plot in The Price of a Pearl is one which depends upon 
the influence of one character on another rather than on any 
arbitrary disposition of incidents or web-work of events. The 
heroine is the chief character, and her three ardent admirers 
come next in importance. Pearl Merryweather is not that type 
of heroine with whom, we venture to think, female readers would 
be tempted to identify themselves ; but it is, nevertheless, skilfully 
brought about that the other characters are seen through her 
eyes and valued, to a large extent, at her valuation. For instance, 
although Christopher Lewis is described as a most unusually 
good and high-minded man, and much light is thrown on his 
noble deeds, we are no more charmed by him than is Pearl 
Merryweather, and are inclined too easily to forgive her rather 
brutal behaviour towards him. While, on the other hand, her 
more successful lover, who appears very little upon the scene, 
proves from the outset to be attractive, and we wish him good- 
luck before we have read his certificates. The dialogues are 
many of them good in themselves, but they are frequently over- 
done in a manner that detracts from the vitality of the characters. 
This is precisely the kind of novel which leads one to wonder 
why, being so well conceived, well written, and the chief charac- 
ters so cleverly portrayed, it is not better as a whole, more 
impressive, more artistic, more true to life. It is evident that 
the cause of the deficiency must be a rather fundamental one. It 
is impossible to get over the sensation while reading it, that this 
type of modern novel is addressed to the most numerous average 
of the novel-reading public; the first object of the author has 
been to discover what will attract and interest them, and then 
to supply that need. To write for popularity or even for bread 
are objects by no means peculiar to the modern writer of fiction, 
nor are they objects to be despised. Before all things, it is necessary 
that a novel should appeal to the public for whom it is written— 
if a novelist is not read by his contemporaries, he has failed in 
his mission. And to write for a living may prove, at least, a 
very valuable invigorator to faculties which, left to themselves, 
would either not bear fruit at all, or would do so only in spas- 
modie efforts, too desultory and short-lived to produce finished 
work. Nevertheless, these should not be the only, nor even the 
primary, objects of an author. Until there is joy in production 
—the almost involuntary power of creation, the engrossedness, 
the self-sacrifice, as it were, of the artist for his creations—no 
enthusiasm can be awakened in the reader. At least there 
should be the affection of the skilled artisan for his work, even if 
there cannot be the rapturous adoration of the artist. In com- 
paring the two books— The Price of a Pearl and Lady William— 
there could hardly be two opinions as to the superior interest of 
the former; the chief characters are more genuine as well as 
more interesting, the plot is more engrossing and less artificially 
strained, yet it cannot be denied that the latter ranks first as a 
literary production, and could be read a second time with more 
pleasure than would attend such a rash experiment in the case of 
The Price of a Pearl. Mrs. Oliphant, in her descriptions of 
village life, and of her minor commonplace characters, has reached 
that ephere in which the exercise of skill is its own reward, apart 


from any thought of the effect this excellence will produce. The 
reader catches a reflected glow from this enthusiasm, and it 
wakes a louder applause than any effort made specially for his 
benefit and for that alone. 


A TREATISE ON NATAL ASTROLOGY. 


A Treatise on Natal Astrology. By G. Wilde and J. Dodson. To which 
is appended The Soul and the Stars. By A. G. Trent. Halifax, 
Yorks: Occult Book Company. 1894. 


WY CmmnOUs as have been the works on astrology from the 
dim ages down to the present time, the world has contrived 
to jog along much better than could have been expected of a 
world that often refused to credit these treatises. Astronomy 
has superseded astrology, much as, according to Darwin, man 
has superseded the monkey. While we put monkeys in cages 
and not on the throne, we prefer to sail our ships by astronomical 
observations rather than by astrological calculations. Still, there 
is always a charm about the marvellous, and generally at the 
close of each century a store of magic tales is unfolded which 
lasts for many years. Perhaps Natal Astrology may be classed 
as one of the tales of marvels which may beguile those who are 
weary of Socialism and the New Democracy. No possibility of 
equality is here admitted. Everybody is not only acknowledged 
to be different, but is said to be compelled to be different by 
order of the stars. Therefore, it is not a book to appeal to 
the multitude. Only a select few can unravel its mysterious 
nomenclature, and when they have succeeded in casting horo- 
scopes with mathematical accuracy by the help of arithmetic 
and proportional logarithms, the result is out of proportion to 
the trouble. For the prophecies may or may not come true; 
both good and ill lack certainty. This is most fortunate truly, 
for otherwise life would be a thrice-told tale before it was con- 
sciously entered upon. Newspapers, instead of chronicling what 
had happened, would publish coming events the day beforehand. 
The astutest of politicians would find their actions and their very 
thoughts mapped out for them week by week. Battles would be 
lost and won as arranged by the planets, unless the prediction 
led to peace being accepted on the consideration that it was no 
use fighting under the circumstances. 

It is remarkable how closely astrologists of all ages and of all 
nations agree in tying up the events of life in similar bundles of 
commonplaces, and ticketing them like lots at an auction. Even 
more faith is required of the victims than homceopaths exact 
from their patients, perhaps because the dose is larger and still 
more indefinite. It is entirely impossible to believe that Saturn 
is of a nature akin to Milton’s Satan, in spite of the similarity 
of their names. Even if he were, how incredible to suppose 
that when “posited” in the sixth house at birth he causes 
“losses from small cattle and servants.” Why should these be 
classed together? More reasonable is the supposition that the 
same influence which makes a man “ extremely suspicious, way- 
ward, stubborn, and fretful,” should cause him “trouble from 
neighbours,” as he would probably not be an easy neighbour 
himself. Venus undertakes to give the “ native” gain from large 
cattle! When the moon is favourably regarded by Uranus the 
man has a love of the occult, and he is opinionative in religion, 
and is also subject to change of creed. This bundle of statements 
isa very “mixed” lot. Neptune is considered to have a nature 
that is excitable, highly magnetic, and generally evil. It would 
be well to re-consign him to the watery realms granted him by 
mythology. Electricity has already worked its way into modern 
horoscopes, Scorpio kindly undertaking to make electricians. 
This shows the vague and elastic nature of the occult science, 
since it can be adapted to anything and be none the worse, but 
only the more gay and courtly, for the new patches in its float- 
ing old garments. Courtship and marriage seem to be full of 
untoward fate, according to these astrologists, and they put all 
sorts of unkind predictions under this head. Vainly shall a 
man or woman seek help at their hands ; they will not be satis- 
fied until the mutual horoscopes agree. Presently, in the agony 
column of the Times, frantic search for these interchangeable 
and mutual “ positions” of planets and luminaries will be made 
if astrology is accepted in the scientific spirit of the nineteenth 
century. A good horoscope will be more than a dowry to a 
maiden and than a kingdom to a man. 

Kings and eminent persons are seized on to illustrate astro- 
logy. In this book a full account is given of Mr. Gladstone, 
according to a fancy hour of birth, introduced by the following 
words :— 

‘ Mr. Gladstone has stated that he was born about breakfast 
time, and a map for about 8 o’clock is certainly characteristic 
of him. The horoscope is computed for 8.104.m. The figure 
displays a subtle and capricious man.’ 
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In spite of nearly three pages of analysis Mr. Gladstone's 
character remains so vaguely drawn that, unless the name had 
been appended, it could not have been guessed. Capricorn’s Tail, 
conjoined with Mars, is said to “ bring to the student's mind the 
historic attack upon Mr. Gladstone by a cow,” because it signifies 
danger from beasts. It must have been a beast of a cow, indeed, 
to attack such a “ native.” Numerous other horoscopes are added, 
of course exactly fitting the circumstances known, It is usual 
to choose an hour of birth that suits the astrologist, and he really 
believes that any other hour, even if registered at the time, must 
be a mistake. 

The essay by Mr. Trent, appended to this book, is a curious 
study of reincarnation from an astrological view of the subject 
in which he condemns the belief as untenable by astrologists. 
Yet this belief exists in India—a country universally subject to 
abject belief in astrology. Every native bas his horoscope cast ; 
and, if it does not suit him, he commits suicide, by way of evading 
the bad fortune predicted. Mr. Trent’s essy has left out reference 
to these facts, which are well known to residents in India, He 
also adduces horoscopes of lunatics and criminals. To account 
for good pare nts often having good children, he says they have 
children, “asa rule, under good aspects.” The author has not 


proved his propositions; but he has abundantly proved his own 
faith in them. There is, however, more in heaven and earth than 
is dreamt of in his philosophy. 


COOKERY BOOKS. 
iy Breakfasts. By Colonel Kenny Herbert (“ Wyvern”). London: 
Sdward Arnold. 


Economical Cookery for the Middle Classes, By Kate Addison. London: 
Hodder & Stoughton. 

Food and Drink Rutiona/ly Discussed. By Thomas Dutton, M.D. London : 
Kimpton. 


A who know the culinary works of “ Wyvern” are aware 
that they combine a remarkable conviction, and (on the 
whole) excellent taste with an exceptional practicalness and 
precision in detail. His Fifty Breakfasts will well sustain this 
reputation—not so much, perhaps, by the absolutely novel 
character of the individual dishes (though there are some 
capital novelties here) as by their extremely careful and sensible 
explanation. The Colonel is a liberal man of his catering; for 
his idea of a normal breakfast is one dish of fish, one of meat or 
fowl, and one of eggs, with something of the farinaceous kind for 
afourth plea. He also provides plenty of meagre breakfasts, by 
aid of which the faithful man may mortify the flesh on a make- 
shift “ foursome ” of sole dressed as whitebait, mushroom fritters, 
omelette & la Soubise, and barley-meal scones. Le pawvre 
homme! And he has sometimes combined his dishes with real 
ingenuity (though we reserve a slight exception here), while his 
directions for performing them are almost the clearest and best 
that we know. We cannot, indeed, quite say that his standard 
equipment is that of the ordinary English household. Such a 
household, no doubt, ought to possess a bain-marie pan; but we 
doubt whether a police raid on an ordinary Kensington or Pimlico 
street would find that utensil in one house out of three. And 
while it is perfectly true that, as the Colonel says, most of his 
dishes can, and indeed must be, partly prepared over-night, 
we further doubt very much whether the ordinary—even 
superior ordinary—British cook, if unprovided with a kitchen- 
maid, would not grumble very much at having to “mess about 
breakfast ” just after finishing a fairly elaborate and fairly late 
dinner. For those, however, who have the appliances and means, 
or even for others who content themselves with one or two dishes 
instead of the Colonel's minimum of three, the book will be a 
great gain. 

We are not, indeed, quite at one with “ Wyvern” in all nicer 
points of cookery. We hold that it is Asiatic and even slightly 
profane to marinade for a night in oil and vinegar and onions and 
spice such a slice of Severn or Christchurch, of Tay or Spey salmon 
as we should care to eat grilled next morning. And we do not 
like his frequent prescription of “a glass of Marsala” to be 
added to sauces and gravies. The Sicilian liquor, no doubt, is quite 
as good, practically, for the purpose as either Madeira or Sherry ; 
but we dislike any brandied wine in savoury sauces (it is well 
enough with sweets), and would have nothing vinous therein but 
natural French, red or white as the case may be. No doubt, 
however, most people like these complicated and popular allure- 
ments. As for single dishes, space would fail us to enumerate 
the Colonel's chief réussites ; but we note several kedgerees (he 
really must excuse our attempting to rival a violent cold by 
imitating the new official spelling) ; dozens of capital variations 
on poached and scrambled eggs; a famous mo/é (another Indian 
dish) of brill; several fish puddings, quenelles, &c.; divers 


devices for varying the ever-welcome “ yellow haddock”; a new, 
and good, Irish stew (we admire a man who can eat Irish stew 
for breakfast); a good zootje (with a suggestion of iceing it with 
gelatine and eating it cold in hot weather which is worth try- 
ing), and others too many to mention. The appendix of kickshaws 
—such as muffins, bannocks, scones, &c.—is good; and the whole 
is quite the best book on its special subject that we know. There 
is, however, one drawback, almost inseparable from the arrange- 
ment of complete menus instead of single dishes, which Colonel 
Herbert has not always avoided. We have observed before now 
that the best practical cooks are often insensible to what may be 
called the synthesis of cookery—that they do not look to the 
whole. A breakfast—to a less degree than, but in the same way 
as, a dinner—should be harmonious in discord; should mix 
simple and complex dishes. Colonel Herbert sometimes neglects 
this, and puts his dishes rather higgledy-piggledy. The intelligent 
housekeeper can, no doubt, remedy this by rearrangement; but 
then it is for the unintelligent housekeeper that cookery books 
are chiefly made, Still, this is no great fault; and the merits of 
the book are great. 

The other two books on our list, by an odd coincidence, are 
both reprints, which do not mention the fact on their title-pages, 
though each confesses honestly in its preface. Dr. Dutton has 
the excuse that his is a new title—which not only the eminent 
Curll, but others, would consider a sufficient excuse for a 
virgin title-page. Why Mrs. Addison's publishers omit on hers 
the honourable fact that her Economical Cookery has reached a 
fourth edition we do not in the least know. But both books are 
good, and “welcome back again.” Dr. Dutton's, which we were 
able to praise under its old name of Digestion and Diet, shall not 
lack a repetition of that praise under its new one of Food and 
Drink, It is not exactly a cookery book, though it contuins some 
receipts, but an exposition of the rationale of feeding and drinking 
very sensibly done. 

As for Mrs. Addison, she is a still older friend. She has two 
confessions to make in her preface, or rather one confession and 
one profession. She loves digesters less and Nelson's gelatine 
more than when she first appeared as a guide to cooking fourteen 
years ago. And, indeed, we always thought the digester a violent 
and unnecessary implement. Her soups are good, especially those 
foreign and mostly southern pottages of herbs and bread which, 
though unsubstantial to the common British fancy, vary a dinner, 
and make a most remarkable and agreeable difference on the right 
side in point of expense when compared with the usual “ a-leg-of- 
veal-and-a-ham” arrangements. Indeed, this agreeably exopha- 
gous character continues throughout the book. Some of the 
prescriptions are very odd, such as “Ajo Blanco,” a Spanish 
variety of the Provencal aioli, which is miscalled a “soup,” but 
is really bread sopped with garlic, almond oil, vinegar, water, 
and salt. 


BOOKS ABOUT BOOKS. 


Bibliographica, Part I. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1894. 

Early Illustrated Books: a History of the Decoration and Illustration 
Books in the Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. By Alfred W. 
Pollard. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 

The Bivding of Books: an Essay in the History of Gold-Tooled Bindings, 
By Herbert P. Horne. London: Kegan Paul & Co. 1894. 


A at a Catalogue of the Library of the late Prince Louis-Lucien 
By Victor Collins. London: Sotheran & Co. 1894. 


Ellis and Elvey’s General Catalogue of Rare Books and MSS. London. 
1894. 


i writing of the volumes which we have grouped under this 

heading, we shall reverse a time-honoured custom, and give 
precedence to the youngest. Not that the Bibliographica of 
Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. has any particular look of 
youth, still less of inexperience; on the contrary, its aspect has 
all the outward and visible signs of maturity. Often have books 
been honoured in the past; but seldom, we think, with the 
majesty of margin, the beautiful type, and the luxurious adorn- 
ment of this new periodical. And the quality of the contents 
augurs equally well. The knowledge of Mr. W. Y. Fletcher of 
the British Museum, who writes the first article on the Grolier 
Celsus in that institution, is historical; and the “Christina of 
Sweden and her Books,” from the pen of Mr. Charles I. Elton, is 
an equally authoritative paper by one distinguished book-col- 
lector about another. In a third article, Mr. Andrew Lang dis- 
courses more suo on “ Notes and Names in Books,” and seems (if 
we read him aright) to have suffered de sa personne from that 
delightful Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns who never “cut her 
friends.” With regard to his copy of Oppian's Halieuticks, he 
may be glad to know that Mr. Joseph Crawhall, the penultimate 
possessor of that volume, is not only alive, but resident in a 
London suburb. Next in importance to Mr. Lang’s utterance is 
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an essay by a writer of whom he is, in some sort, the English 
“ double”—M. Octave Uzanne. M. Uzanne, who writes in 
French on “ La Bibliophilie Moderne,” and without the graphic 
accompaniment of M. Paul Avril, seems graver than usual—as, 
indeed, becomes the book-lover who foresees the deposition of 
the press by the phonograph—but he has much to say upon 
the function of the fin de siécle collector. Miss 8. T. Prideaux 
and Mr. Alfred W. Pollard, the latter already a well-known 
authority on “bookish theorick” (here, by the way, is a Shak- 
spearian sub-title for Bibliographica /), have also notable articles ; 
and we confidently predict for Messrs. Kegan Paul & Co.’s new 
periodical a brilliant three years’ career. 

Mr. Pollard is the editor of another venture of the same firm, 
a series of “ Books about Books,” of which several volumes have 
already appeared, and of one of the two latest, now before us, he 
is also the author. Its title, Zarly Illustrated Books, is limited 
by its sub-title to books decorated in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the inclusion in the scheme of the vignettists of the last 
century having proved impracticable—and, indeed, to judge by 
M. Cohen’s Catalogue, they would seem to require a separate 
treatise. But Mr. Pollard’s material, without these, is of the 
highest interest, and most skilfully treated. In two introduc- 
tory chapters he disposes of the rubrishers and illuminators, 
and brings the printed book to completion. Then, in successive 
chapters, he discusses illustration in Germany, Italy, France, 
Holland, Spain, and England, accompanying his text by excel- 
lent facsimiles of old knife-cut blocks (one of the martyrdom of 
S. Dorothea is particularly blood-curdling!), and of printers’ 
devices, among which a frivolous inquirer will observe with 
pleasure that of Nicolaus Gorgonzola. The last illustration 
is a vigorous little composition by Holbein from Cranmer’s 
Catechism of 1548, in which Our Lord is represented casting 
out a devil. The other volume of the “ Books about Books” 
series, which is also the latest, is a worthy rival to that of 
the editor. We know Mr. Herbert P. Horne as a poet, a part- 
editor of the Hobby Horse, and the writer of an admirable 
study of James Gibbs, the famous architect of St. Martin’s- 
in-the-Fields, He here appears as the author of a work- 
manlike volume on The Binding of Books, which he modestly 
sub-titles “An Essay in the History of Gold-Tooled Bindings.” 
Those who wish to do more than talk glibly of “ the bibliopegistic 
craft” will do well to study his initial chapter; and we are 
glad to see that, without neglecting the just claims of the great 
French masters, he contrives to fill his final pages with an 
instructive account of English bookbinders from Henry VIIL.’s 
binder, Berthelet, to Mr. T. J. Cobden Sanderson, to whom the 
volume is dedicated. ‘This chapter contains an account of the 
famous Harmonies of Nicholas Ferrar, and has facsimiles of a 
Spanish History bound by Samuel Mearne, of Little Britain, and 
of Roger Payne's Euripides, 1694, in the British Museum. Each 
of these contributions to the “ Books about Books” series de- 
serves a separate article; and both compare most favourably by 
their conscientious presentment and thoroughly instructed execu- 
tion with the mass of so-called book-lovers’ literature which has 
grown out of the modern fashion of book-worship—a worship 
which, it is to be feared, like other cults, is apt to be somewhat 
perfunctory and superficial. 

Of the two Catalogues which come last in our list, it is also 
difficult to speak adequately, as much upon particular as upon 
general grounds. Not that we are by any means of those who 
would class efforts of this kind with those “things in books’ 
clothing "—those “ books which are no books,” that raised the ire 
of Elia. On the contrary, “would men observingly distil it 
out,” there is more virtue in these modest aids to learning than 
it is sometimes convenient to confess. But where, as in the case 
of Mr. Victor Collins’s Catalogue of the Philological Library of 
Prince Lucien Bonaparte, they extend to 718 closely printed 
quarto pages, and still reach no higher level than that of an 
“attempt,” the reviewer who has to render his account in a few 
lines may safely claim absolution for his shortcomings. The ex- 
traordinary linguistic riches of the Prince’s collection have long 
been famous, and its very intention—“ to gather together specimens 
of every known language which possessed even the most rudimen- 
tary literature ”—has a prediluvian breadth of conception which 
belongs to an ampler age of bibliography. Time, however, by 
one of those “ little ironies” which he applies to the most harm- 
less of hobbies, interrupted Prince Lucien’s career at the moment 
when his magnificent ingathering was practically complete, and 
nothing remained but to arrange and describe it. It is to be 
hoped that this unique and invaluable arsenal of philology, which 
is to be sold en bloc, will pass into worthy hands. Of Messrs. 
Ellis & Elvey’s Catalogue it is more easy, and at the same time 
lees needful, to speak at length. Their establishment at 29 New 


Bond Street and their varied and well- stock are no 
new things; and their Catalogue should be, not only a handbook 
to the purchaser, but an aide-mémoire to the student. To the 
would-be bibliographer, remote from literary centres, and seeking 
vaguely for trustworthy authorities, we can conceive that it 
might serve as a liberal education. 


THE NAVAL ANNUAL, 1894. 


The Naval A Edited by T. A. Bi - Portsmouth; 
1894. rassey. th: J, 
} noticing The Naval Annual for this year we have a sugges. 
tion to make to Lord Brassey, which we hope he will accept 
in good part, and as being inspired by friendly interest in this 
publication, for which we have mainly to thank him. What we 
wish to ask is whether it would not be possible to begin a new 
series of the Annual ina more convenient form. As it is, one 
would always rather use the Aide-Mémotre de l’ Officier de Marine 
for reference, not because it is better, but because it is so much 
more handy. There may be a certain effeminacy in our dislike 
to a volume which is about the weight of a small dumb-bell, and 
is so stiffin the binding as to plough a furrow between one’s 
forefinger and thumb, where the human hand is notoriously 
sensitive. Yet even the most stalwart of naval officers would 
surely rather handle something more manageable. A thinner 
paper, such as is used by the Clarendon Press, for example, anda 
supple binding, would allow of the publication of all this volume 
contains at the same price, with an increase in convenience for 
which the reader would be thankful, The size, too, might well 
be diminished with advantage, though we should not recommend 
Lord Brassey to bring his Annual down to the proportions of the 
Aide-Mémoire. We have been the more struck by the defects in 
the form this year because the contents seem to us rather par- 
ticularly interesting. There are, of course, the usual lists and 
plans of ships, which are always valuable for purposes of reference, 
Besides this useful information, there are papers of criticism, and 
of surveys of what is being done, or is proposed to be done, at 
home and abroad. Of course we do not mean that this is a new 
feature, but only that on an average it appears to have been done 
in a rather more readable way than usual. M. E. Weyl’s paper 
on the “ Progress of Foreign Navies” is marked by all the preci- 
sion and good sense which are commonly to be found in his work. 
We commend his statement that “ By the year 1900 all wooden 
vessels will have been struck off the list, and numerically the 
French navy will be no stronger than it is to-day” to those who 
are periodically scared by reports of the progress of the French 
navy. Captain Robinson's article on “ Our Resources for Warship 
Building ” may profitably be taken in the same connexion. Un- 
less we are to suppose that our navy is destroyed by some sudden 
cataclysm, the power of the country to build and repair rapidly 
on a large scale will assuredly come into play. Captain 
Robinson shows conclusively that we have no reason to fear 
comparison with any possible enemy in this respect. Admiral 
Colomb discusses the probability of any sudden cataclysm very 
acceptably in his paper on our “Strategic Position in the 
Mediterranean.” His main contention is thoroughly sound, but 
we wish Admiral Colomb would meditate on the force of the 
quaint old saying in the English translation of Baltasar Gracian :— 
“Do not die the death of the fool which is to die of too much 
logic.” He seems actually to imply that because our power to 
hold Malta must in the long run depend on our power to relieve 
it, there isno use in possessing it as a fortress. This would be an 
argument for calling all fortification useless, which is contrary te 
universal experience. Surely it is some advantage to have “s 
strength” which is your own, where you can make your arrange 
ments free from all control by an ally, or dependence upon one, 
where you can store in safety from a mere raiding attack what 
you do not actually want to use at the moment, but will need in 
future. It does not follow that, because the mere possession of 
Malta will not give us the command of the Mediterranean, apart 
from a superiority of naval force, we are to decide that it will not 
help the navy to remain superior. “A Student of Naval History” 
argues in favour of moderate dimensions, and quotes cases ip 
which the bigger ship has failed against the smaller. But does 
this prove that size does not tell? The mere fact that a ten- 
stone man has knocked a thirteen-stone man out of the ring 
proves nothing against the value of weight, if the lesser man is 
in first-rate training and full of skill, while the heavier is out 
of trim and a clumsy boxer. Size may mean the power to carry 
more guns and keep the sea longer. In that case, other things 
being equal, it turns the scale, When other things are not 
equal, it is then according to circumstances either an addition 
to superiority or a diminution of inferiority. The bungler would 
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be still more rapidly knocked out if he only weighed eleven stone. 
Mr. J. K. Laughton’s article on “Convoy” is mainly historical, 
but is written with direct application to actual necessities, and 
is, we think, a forcible argument in favour of the contention that 
we shall have to protect trade in future much as we did in the 


past. 


MR. CONWAY IN THE HIMALAYAS. 


Climbing and Exploration in the Karakoram Himalayas. By William 
Martin Conway, Vice-President of the Alpine Club. With 300 Illus- 
trations by A. D. McCormick. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 1894. 


¥ ges bygone generation of Alpine climbers who made Switzer- 

land and Tyrol an autumn playground can hardly have 
foreseen the comprehensive and scientific importance their favourite 
recreation was to assume. Some of the later heroes of the peaks 
and passes congratulated themselves with good cause on a highly 
creditable performance when they had made the conquest of the 
semi-barbarous Caucasus. Since then Mr. Whymper has so far 
disposed of the Andes, and now the Vice-President of the Club 
has traced pretty thoroughly the almost unknown maze of the 
mountains of Kashmir. He conducted a regular expedition, 
admirably organized, and equipped at no little expense by pecu- 
niary help from the English scientific societies and official assist- 
ance from the Indian Government. The undertaking was a for- 
midable one, and was only brought to a successful issue by fore- 
thought, management, and energy. It is one thing to make daring 
ascents from comfortable inns. It is quite another to cut yourself 
loose from civilization for six months—three of which were passed 
upon snow and ice. The party necessarily included many native 
carriers ; food and often fuel were to be taken along with them; 
and besides the tents and provisions which could not be much 
damaged by slips among the crevices, there were the delicate 
surveying and photographic instruments. There are some highly 
suggestive passages in the volume, After Mr. Conway had gone 
several weeks’ journey into the wilderness, he remarks com- 
placently on his first idle afternoon. When not walking or 
mapping, he was busy to all hours of the night with the journals 
which have borne fruit in this voluminous work, so that his 
accuracy is to be relied upon. When he got back to the Vale 
of Kashmir after all his scrambling and climbing, he congratu- 
lates himself on stretching his legs for the first time on a few 
yards of level. And once when his camera slipped and went 
bounding down the ice slope, he laments an almost irretrievable 
calamity. As there was no instrument-maker there, so there was 
neither doctor nor surgeon. Yet there were long odds in favour 
of accidents, and it seems marvellous that there were no broken 
limbs. All the members of the party were blessed with sound 
constitutions ; but when a man had any temporary illness he 
was left in a hut or teat in charge of the attendants, who were to 
nurse him and bring him after the others. It says much for Mr. 
Conway’s temper and tact that everything passed so smoothly; 
but he had to deal with carefully selected material, whether 
English or Indian. Four sturdy little volunteers from a Goorkha 
regiment were found invaluable; one of them almost came to 
tival as an ice-man Zurbriggen, the experienced Swiss guide—and 
it would be difficult to bestow any higher praise. But among 
Mr. Conway's willing and able companions, his friend Mr. 
McCormick, the artist, is most in evidence. With its 300 
illustrations we have seldom seen a volume which speaks to the 
eye and understanding so pleasantly and expressively on every 
page. Mr. McCormick must have been as busy with pencil or 
brushes as Mr. Conway with theodolite, plane-table, and pen. 
We have an exhaustive panorama of the Himalayan scenery, of 
the manner in which the rough marching was conducted, of 
ascents achieved under the most dangerous conditions, and of 
the troubles and humours of the shifting camps where the coolies 
rested from their labours. 

What strikes us in the drawings and descriptions of these 
frozen solitudes is the stupendous scale of everything. Yet those 
massive mountains and shattered peaks rise from plateaux many 
thousand feet above the sea-level. The loftiest mountain is over 
28,000 feet, and Mr. Conway frequently took his observations at 
heights of 16,000 or 18,000. The glaciers are equally grand, 
and the vast mountain basins are levelled up in seas of snow. 
Disintegrating forces of intense cold and heat are perpetually at 
work ; and continually the explorers witnessed the descent of the 
avalanches which broke the otherwise unbroken silence. The rock- 
strata are inclined to split and crumble ; and in Mr. Conway’s opinion 
Some of the valleys may have been filled up from a depth of 
10,000 feet. The travellers saw one remarkable phenomenon in 
the shape of a mud avalanche, which suddenly swelled the 
torrent they were preparing to cross, and came down in three 
Successive instalments. An ice dam had evidently given way in 


the mountains, releasing the pent-up water. As they watched 
the flow of the mud in seething turmoil, huge rocks were 
turned about as if they were pebbles. Perhaps the most for- 
midable undertaking—in the prospect at least—was the get- 
ting over the Hispar Pass, which leads upwards and eastward 
from the secluded Hunza and Nagayr valleys. The Hunzas 
endeavour to keep the secret of these outlets, and beyond 
the very exceptional elevation it was said that the Hispar 
had been closed upon the eastern slopes by recent walls of ice. 
It was a great relief to find the report had been lying, and that 
no unusual obstructions interfered with a steady descent. As 
for the view from the summit, it was one of the most magnificent 
among many which Mr. Conway describes in glowing language, 
and which Mr. McCormick assists us to imagine, so far as may 
be done in black and white. We can well understand that Mr. 
Conway, who is an enthusiast, wrote the preface, which is really 
a prologue, with reluctance, and that he looks back with regret 
to the close of the expedition which led him into the heart of 
such a mountainous fairyland as has seldom been revealed to 
mortal gaze. : 


NEW MUSIC. 


Re COCKS & Co. have brought out a new Singing 
Method, by Mr. Edwin Holland, the well-known teacher. 
He calls it a ‘‘ Method of Voice-Production,” and the use of this 
term indicates the importance he attaches to the elementary part 
of the study; but the book contains a good deal more than is 
usually understood by “ voice-production,” and really forms a 
fairly complete system for the technical mastery of the art. We 
have examined it carefully, and can honestly recommend it as a 
sound, sensible, and practical guide. Mr. Holland does not agree 
with those who deplore the decadence of singing in the present 
day, and it is refreshing to meet with an experienced man who 
boldly contends that “ in England, at any rate, the Art has made 
very marked progress during the last five-and-twenty years.” 
If this cannot be maintained of the leading singers, there is a 
great deal to be said for it with regard to the rank and file of the 
profession, which is, no doubt, what Mr, Holland means. Start- 
ing from this cheerful premiss, he does not consider it necessary, 
nor does he pretend, to come forward with any recondite theory, 
whether “scientific” or autobiographic, of which he alone 
has the secret, to revolutionize matters in the vocal world. In 
the main, the old way is good enough for him. He passes briefly 
over the physiological aspects of his craft, but we could wish he 
had been even briefer, for it is perfectly certain that the more a 
student fixes his attention on his own body, the less likely he is 
to produce that natural tone which the teacher is trying to get 
from him. The directions about the position of the larynx, there- 
fore, might have been spared with advantage for practical purposes, 
however correct they may be theoretically. Mr. Holland has no 
need to go that way about for what he wants; he has got the 
real secret of teaching vocal emission—so far as it can be taught 
—when he says, “the singing voice must be regarded as an ex- 

form of the dramatic speaking voice,” and directs the 
pupil in the elementary exercises to first speak and then sing the 
notes, A very good feature of this book is the special attention 
paid to the several varieties of the voice. Mr, Holland recog- 
nizes six, three female and three male, and he treats each fully 
and separately. The only criticism we have to make is that he 
lays down too rigid rules about changing the vowel sounds as 
the voice ascends. To make all baritones, for instance, sing hah 
up to F sharp, then AoA up to B flat, and then Aaw, is absurd. 
The principle of adjusting the vowel to the pitch is good, 
but it wants elasticity in the application. As Mr. Holland says, 
no two voices are alike, and, therefore, they should not be sub- 
jected to a hard-and-fast treatment. We make no doubt that he 
exercises a free discretion in his own practice; and a note to 
that effect would be advisable in his book, in order to prevent 
misunderstanding. 

Among other recent publications of the same house are several 
pianoforte pieces for young players. “Classical Pictures” (No. 1), 
by Anton Strelezki, are two charming little compositions, very 
easy, but admirably adapted to educate feeling and touch in a 
child, “Studies in the Style of the Great Masters,” by J. H. 
Bonawitz, are also excellent. “Two Impromptus,” for four 
hands, by J. H. Bonawitz, will be found very useful in the school- 
room, “ Dreaming,” by Albert Fox, is rather conventional, but 
pleasing enough. “Doubt” and “Fairy Steps,” by J. Haydn 
Parry, have a melancholy interest on account of the recent death 
of the composer, whose promising career was suddenly cut short 
not many weeks ago. “ Lyrical Sketches,” by R. H. Bellairs, 
show some fancy and a pretty taste. They are marked 1892—is 
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The following new songs are worth noting. “Haulee Ho!” 
by John P. Attwater, a clever nautical song of the popular type, 
suited to smoking concerts and the like; basses with a good low 
F should get it. “In Times of Old,” by F. Allitsen; Peacock’s 
characteristic stanzas, set with much skill and spirit ; a superior 
song. “I've Wept in Dreams” and “A Slave Girl's Song,” by 
E. Overbeck—the latest number of Cocks’s “¢} Series of Artistic 
Songs”—both meritorious, but the “slave girl” would need a 
ringing bass or baritone voice to do her spirited song any sort of 
justice. “I Adore Thee,” “Triquet’s Song,” and “At Every 
Age,” from Tschaikowsky’s opera Eugene Onégin, English words 
by Mr. and Mrs. Sutherland Edwards, well worth the attention 
of cultivated singers. “A Posy of Proverbs,” by May Gillington 
and Beatrice Parkyns, a charmingly illustrated album of children’s 
songs, unequal in merit, but, on the whole, both clever and good. 

From Messrs. Methven, Simpson, & Co., of Edinburgh, we 
have received a copy of the cantata which won the prize of rool. 
offered by that firm for open competition among British-born 
subjects “for the encouragement of British musical art.” The 
prize work does equal credit to the public-spirited pub- 
lishers and to the composer, Dr. Frank J. Sawyer. It is 
a full-blooded “dramatic cantata” for soloists, chorus 
and orchestra, on the familiar, but inexhaustible, theme of 
Orpheus. No mention is made of a librettist, so presumably Dr. 
Sawyer has chosen the modern mode, and written his own book, 
in which he has followed the legend with no more variation than 
may be fairly allowed. Of the music we can only say briefly 
that it is at once scholarly and full of spirit, with enough sense 
of drama to make us wonder if Dr. Sawyer could not achieve 
something operatic. In writing for the voice, whether solo or 
concerted, he knows very well what he is about; and, if his 
Muse seems rather genial than sublime, he has the good sense 
not to force her to pretentious efforts beyond her range. The 
dramatic element is reinforced by the use of representative themes 
in the score, but with what success can hardly be judged without 
a hearing. We commend this interesting work to the attention 
of choral societies. 


CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


M® J. B. BURY'S History of the Roman Empire (Jchn 
Murray) has been written to bridge the gap between 
Dr. Liddell’s Student’s Rome and the Student's Gibbon, thus 
covering the period from the battle of Actium to the death of 
M. Aurelius. This period being comparatively a short one, the 
work has been done on a larger scale than is the case in the two 
companion volumes, and the book will be valuable to students of 
a more advanced order than the schoolboys who, we suppose, are 
the principal readers of those works. Undergraduates, for in- 
stance, reading for honours could scarcely have a better guide to 
the understanding of their original authorities—whose scanty or 
contradictory information often needs such help—than Mr. Bury’s 
book. The first thing that strikes the reader is the author's in- 
timate knowledge and wise use of the original authorities. This 
gives great freshness to the narrative, and though in parts, as in 
the chapter on the “ Year of the Four Emperors,” the limits of 
the work have necessitated compression, the writing is always 
clear and vigorous. Especially well done are the chapters on 
literature, life, manners, the buildings of Augustus, where Mr. 
Bury has made excellent use of the results of modern research, 
as well as of the work of contemporary writers. He has ililus- 
trated Trojan’s policy in general, and his treatment of Christians 
in particular, by well-chosen extracts from, and abridgments of, 
the Emperor's correspondence with Pliny. In dealing with 
Tiberius he shows great judgment, steering a middle course be- 
tween the gloomy picture of Tacitus and the flattering account 
of Velleius, He remarks, acutely enough, in dealing with the 
accounts of the Emperor's debauchery, “The circumstance that 
his life was prolonged to nearly four-score years, without medical 
aid, is enough to make us hesitate to accept the stories which 
were circulated about the orgies of Capree.” We have noticed a 
few slips, but singularly few for the first edition of a work of this 
kind. The equivalent of sesterces in English money is wrongly 
given on p. 193 through the insertion of a superfluous cipher, and 
on p. 153 the “execution” of Cornelius Gallus is mentioned, 
where, of course, “suicide” should be the word. In another 
place the matter is correctly stated. It is long since we have 
seen a better piece of work on Roman History, and though the 
book lays no claim to be much more than a school-book, it could 
only have been written by one who was at once an excellent 
classical scholar and an historian with singularly thorough know- 
ledge of his period. 
Mr. H. F. Tozer’s Selections from Strabo (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press) comes as a most apt companion to Mr. Bury’s History. The 


selection is admirably made, and contains all that is most inter- 
esting in the geography and topography of the known world at 
the time of Augustus. There is a good introduction on the life 
and work of Strabo, useful notes, and excellent maps and plans, 
The book ought to be valuable to many students, and highly 
interesting to casual readers who have not forgotten their Greek, 
and who do not care to wade through the entire works of Strabo, 

The Latin and Greek Verse of the late Dr. T. S. Evans 
(Cambridge: University Press) is in part already well known to 
scholars, and they need only be informed that some of the best 
of it, including much not previously published, is now to be had 
in a volume of modest size, prefaced by an interesting memoir of 
the author. 

Mr. H. C. Goodhart’s edition of Thucydides, Book VIII. 
(Macmillan & Co.), is of considerable importance, and the intro- 
duction alone contains matter for a good deal of discussion, into 
which lack of space forbids us to enter. It will be enough to 
say that Mr. Goodhart’s chief characteristic as a critic is a 
cautious sanity of judgment which naturally places him among 
the opponents of Dr. Rutherford’s views on the text of Thucydides, 
All that part of the introduction which deals with the text will 
repay careful study, and, on the whole, we think will command 
assent. The historical introduction, too, is thoroughly sound, 
and the notes are good and helpful, both on points of scholarship 
and of history. An apparatus criticus gives the chief variants and 
emendations. 

Dr. Peterson, Principal of University College, Dundee, gives 
us an edition of Tacitus, De Oratoribus (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press), which is important both for its merits and on account of 
the neglect with which English scholars have treated the dialogue, 
In a long and interesting introduction he deals with the question 
of authorship—in which he firmly supports the claims of Tacitus— 
and date, on the interlocutors, manuscripts, style, and language, 
the last two being specially interesting and instructive. The 
text differs considerably from Halm’s, owing to the admission of 
emendations and conjectures—some very ingenious suggestions 
being Dr. Peterson’s own, many of which have attracted atten- 
tion in the Classical Review. There is a full apparatus criticus, 
and a commentary of great learning, which deserves more detailed 
examination than we can now give to it. 

Of the translations before us, Mr. A. S. Way’s versions of the 
Alcestis, Hecuba, and Medea of Euripides (Macmillan & Co.) will 
most attract the attention of those who duly appreciate Mr. 
Way’s translation of Homer. Perhaps Mr. Way is scarcely so 
happy in his treatment of Euripides as in his former work; but 
the rendering is good. Mr. Way has very considerable skill as a 
writer of blank verse, and his style is, as a rule, free from 
affectation, though we like not “ Pallas’ burg,” which seems to be 
inspired by Mr. Morris, as, perhaps, is the rather Wardour Street 
prose of the arguments. The lyrics, for the most part, go with 
great swing. Many of them bear clear traces of the influence 
which Mr. Swinburne has had over recent transla of Greek 
tragedy, of which Mr. Morshead’s Zschylus affordéd so striking 
an example, 

Mr. E. H. Sugden, of the University of Melbourne, has trans- 
lated five plays of Plautus—Amphitryon, Asinaria, Aulularia, 
Bacchides, and Captivi—(Sonnenschein) as an instalment of the 
whole of his works; and is, on the whole, very successful. He 
has not Mr. Way’s skill in blank verse, and his trochaics run 
better than his iambic metres; but the rendering is vigorous, very 
fairly close, and should be interesting to scholars, and also to 
those who, having no Latin, wish to know what Latin comedy 
was like. The text is considerably expurgated. 

Mr. J. H. Hallard’s translation of the Jdylls of Theocritus 
(Longmans) does not make us waver in our allegiance to the verse 
of Calverley and the prose of Mr. Lang, but it is a work of some 
merit, especially when the author has not been too venturesome in 
the matter of metre. We heartily wish he had left hexameters 
and elegiacs alone, and he uses some long-lined lyrical metres 
which can only be musical in the hands of a master of rhythm. 
Thus the hymn to Adonis, in the fifteenth idyll, is less successful 
than the dialogue ; while one or two others—the greater part of 
the third, for instance—are even akin to failures. 

H. B. L., who has translated the Hippolytus of Euripides 
(Williams & Norgate) “in its original and identical metres,” 
may provide the curious with amusement for half an hour, In the 
lyrical passages H. B. L. has found it necessary to scatter marks 
of quantity in some profusion, in order to make his rhythm intel- 
ligible, thus :— 

Yét yé'll ask, véry soon indoors to remain, 
For yé oft change mind ; naught can yé please long. 


When we add that the senarii are turned into halting Alex- 
andrines, and that Aphrodite in the introductory speech is made 
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to say, “I'll soon remove myself from off these premises,” the judi- 
cious reader will know pretty well what to expect. 

The recently discovered orations of Hyperides against Atheno- 
genes and Philippides have been edited, with a translation and 
apparatus criticus, by Mr. Kenyon (G. Bell & Sons), The text 
is printed in the lines of the original papyrus, of a portion of 
which a facsimile is given. 

We have received a new edition, thoroughly revised, of Mr, 
C. A. M. Fennell’s edition of the Olympian and Pythian Odes of 
Pindar (Cambridge : University Press). Mr. Fennell’s work on 
Pindar is already well and favourably known to scholars. We 
are rather shocked to see “honor” printed for “honour” in a 
work issuing from the Pitt Press. 

Dr. Merry edits the Wasps of Aristophanes (Oxford : Clarendon 
Press) for school use, with the learning and judgment, and, above 
all, with the sense of humour, for which his work on Aristophanes 
is already known. 

Mr. Marchant gives us a sound, but rather over-annotated, edition 
of Thucydides, Book VII. (Macmillan & Co.) The introduction 
contains an interesting sketch of Nicias worked up from all 
available contemporary authorities, There is also a note on 
MSS. and an apparatus criticus on a scale suited to school use. 

Mr. 8S. G. Ashmore’s edition of the Adelphi of Terence 
(Macmillan & Co.) isan American work rather overdone with 
introduction and notes, which often enforce the obvious, but the 
commentary is, so far as we have tested it, sound. 

Mr. J. H. Gray’s edition of the Epidicus of Plautus and Mr. 
Fennell’s of the Stichus (Cambridge: University Press) give further 
evidence of a revival in the study of Latin comedy in England 
which we heartily welcome. Neither edition lays claim to 
originality; but the notes of both are good and useful, Mr. 
Gray’s being by far the fuller, and, therefore, perhaps better 
suited to the needs of a beginner in Plautus. Both contain in 
the introduction sufficient information on Plautine prosody. 

Mr. W. C. Laming edits Book V. of the second Actio in 
Verrem, with an introduction and short sound notes. 

Messrs. J. and A. M. Adam have edited the Protagoras of Plato 
for school use (Cambridge: University Press) on the same scale 
and plan as the Pitt Press editions of various other dialogues. The 
work is well done, though perhaps not without something of the 
prevalent superfluity of annotation. 

Mr. C. H. Monro edits the Digest XLVII. 2 (de furtis) with 
translation and notes (Cambridge: University Press) for Cam- 
bridge students of the work. 

Mr. W. Caldecott gives to schoolmasters a handy little edition, 
with notes and vocabulary, of Eutropius, Books I. and II. 
(Longmans). 

Messrs. Welch & Duffield, already well known to school- 
masters, have compiled a set of passages for Unseen Translation 
in Latin (Macmillan & Co.), a good little selection of 200 short 
passages suited for preparatory schools. 

Messrs. W. T. Sutthery and A. S. Graves edit for beginners 
the Fall of Platea and the Plague at Athens, two well-chosen 
episodes from Thucydides, for boys beginning that author (Mac- 
millan). There are notes, vocabulary, exercises, appendices—in 
fact, all that any master, and more than most, will desire. 

Of the value of Mr. F. Ritchie’s Evercises in Latin Prose Com- 
position (Longmans) we can speak from experience. It is an 
excellent guide from the simplest of simple sentences to the stage 
at which boys may begin passages of continuous English. There 
is, perhaps, some lack of systematic teaching of case construction, 
but this is in great measure made up for by an appendix which is, 
in fact, a lexicon of idiom, and attacks such matters from the 
English, not the Latin side, which in turning English into Latin 
is surely the right way. 

Messrs. Rooper and Herring's Primary Latin Exercises 
(Rivington, Percival, & Co.) is adapted to the Revised Latin Primer, 
and seems, so far as we can judge without trial, to be a well- 
‘arranged guide to the simple and elementary compound sentence. 

Mr. Brownrigg’s Classical Compendium (Blackie & Son, Lim.) 
is a handbook to Greek and Latin construction, with examples, 
arranged by a schoolmaster of much experience, and, as we gather 
from internal evidence, of considerable power of lucid expression. 

The title of the Junior Student's First Latin Translation Book, 
by Messrs. Thomas and Turner (Rivington; Percival, & Co.), 
‘sufficiently explains its character. The passages range from easy 
detached sentences to easy passages, from which to continuous 
narrative should not be too great a step. 

Mr. A. D. Godley’s Latin Stories (Blackie & Son) is a rather 
more advanced work, consisting of selections, slightly “ cooked ” 
here and there, from Latin authors. The stories, which are almost 
entirely historical, are wel! cosen and interesting. 


TOM SAWYER ABROAD. 
Abroad. By Mark Twain. London: Chatto & Windus* 
I 


the image be ast too domestic one, we would say that in 

Tom Sawyer Abroad the tea is of the best Mark Twain 
brand, but that the teapot has been watered. The humour is 
genuine and characteristic, but it is thin, Not here are to be 
tasted the first sprightly runnings of The Innocents Abroad, nor, 
on the other hand, that distasteful blend displayed in A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur. We are amused and gratified, but 
not to a sufficient extent. As Raleigh said of the sack they gave 
him on the way to the scaffold, “ It is good drink, if a man might 
stay by it.” Tom Sawyer Abroad is good fun, but we are afraid 
we shall not stay by it; we have an impression that a year hence 
we shall be as if we had not read it. 

It was not likely that Tom Sawyer would settle down quietly 
at home after all his adventures. In a little while the town 
ceased to talk about him, and even put him on a level with old 
Nat Parsons, the post-master, who was also a traveller, and had 
been to Washington to see the President. This was more than 
Tom Sawyer could put up with; so he consulted Huck 
Finn and Jim the Nigger to see what they could do to make 
“the future age their own.” The first idea was for a crusade, 
but Tom’s allies could not get up any feelings of resentment 
against the Paynim. The party was at the verge of despair, 
when the St. Louis papers began to speak about the balloon that 
was going to start for Europe. The boys immediately set out for 
St. Louis, and in a vacant lot-corner of that city they found an 
amazing big balloon, with wings and fans, in the charge of a 
professor, “who was a lean, pale fellow with soft kind of moon- 
light in his eyes.” Chaff and disappointment had crazed the 
professor; but, when the balloon came to start, there was no 
doubt about the value of his invention. 

The three boys had crept inside to look about, and were not 
noticed when the professor started. When it was too late to 
escape they prayed him, on their knees, with tears in their eyes, 
to put down to earth and let them out. This, however, was no 
part of the professor's scheme of pleasure; he was bound direct 
for London. Not to tell the story too minutely, the professor 
went stark, staring mad in mid-Atlantic, and fell overboard, 
leaving the three frightened boys to navigate the singular craft. 
In a storm they lost their bearings, and, instead of reaching 
England, found themselves at length skimming en immense 
expanse of level and yellow land, with no trees, nor hills, nor 
rocks, nor towns :— 

‘ We was all in a powerful excitement now, and grabbed 
the glasses, and hunted everywhere for London, but couldn't 
find hind nor hair of it, nor any other settlement. Nor any 
sign of a lake or a river either. Tom was clean beat. He 
said it warn’t his notion of land—he thought England 
looked like America, and always that idea. So he said 
we'd better have breakfast, and then drop down and inquire 
the quickest way to London. We oy a breakfast pretty 
short, we was so impatient. As we slanted along down, the 
weather begun to moderate, and pretty soon we shed our 
furs. But it kept om moderating, and, in a precious little 
while, it was ’most too moderate. Why, the sweat began to 
fairly bile out of us. We was close down now, and just 
blistering !’ 

In fact, they had hit upon the Grand Sahara, and when Tom 
and Huck alighted to ask the way to London, a lion came hurry~- 
ing up, followed by a couple of dozen more, to welcome them into 
Africa. The book is called Tom Sawyer Abroad; but “Tom 
Sawyer in the Sahara” would be a far more appropriate title, 
since the remainder of the volume is entirely occupied with their 
adventures a few yards above the surface of North Africa. How 
this veracious history ends we disdain to disclose ; for anything 
more flat and unprofitable or more shabby to the reader was 
never devised. But up to the last two pages the incidents are 
mildly, but distinctly, amusing, and there are delicious passages 
of Twainian philosophy. The cleverest feature of Tom Sawyer 
Abroad—which, as we should have said, is related by Huck Finn— 
is the happy contrast between the limited and untrained natural 
smartness of Tom Sawyer and the complacent stupidity of Huck 
and Jim. The heart positively bleeds for Tom on the many occa- 
sions when he is perfectly right, but not sufficiently educated to 
explain why, and when Huck and Jim, egregiously wrong, crow 
over him, and seem to have the advantage. Asan agreeable ex- 
ample of that kind of humour in which Mark Twain has always 
excelled, we may quote part of a philosophical disquisition on 
fleas :-— 

‘ When you come to a thing’s s by its size, where’s 

r bird, your bron of a flea ? 

fastest man can’t run more than about ten miles in an 
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= 
hour—not much over ten thousand times his own length. But 
all the books says any common ordinary third-class flea can 
jump a hundred and times his own length; yes, and he 
_ can make five jumps a second, too, seven hundred and fifty 
times his own length in one little second ; for he don’t fool 
away any time stopping and starting—he does them both at 
e time ; you'll see, if you try to put your finger on 
him. Now, that’s a common ordinary third-class flea’s gait ; 
but if you take an Eyetalian first-class, that’s been the pet of 
the nobility all his life, and hasn’t ever knowed what want, or 
sickness, or exposure was, and he can jump more than three 
hundred times his own length... . It’s ninety miles a 
minute ; it’s considerable more than five thousand miles an 
hour. Where’s your man now? Yes, and your bird, and 
your railroad, and your balloon? Laws! they don’t amount 
| to shucks ‘longside of a flea. A flea is just a comet biled down 
small.’ 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


Ecrivains Caujourd@hui. Par René Doumic. Paris: Perrin. 

Le chemin de Damas. Par Léon de Tinseau. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 
Acte damour. Par Eugene de la Queyssie. Paris: Plon. 

Le grand Sylvain. Par Pierre de Barneville. Paris: Perrin. 

Un apétre. Par Gustave Toudouze. Paris: Victor Havard. 

L’épave. Par Thomé de Gamond. Paris: Charpentier-Fasquelle. 

Le secrétaire particulier. Par Edouard Cadol. Paris : Calmann Lévy. 
Vérane. Par Adolphe Pianelli. Paris: Jouve-Charles. 

Sarah Kemmy. Par George Montitre. Paris: Chamuel. 


i by one of his essays M. Doumic contrasts the complaints which 
were made twenty years ago over the decay of criticism in 
France with the lively competition and vivid interest in that art 
at present visible. It is well known to those who attend to such 
things that M. Doumic himself has been hailed as the latest, and 
not the least, addition to the list of these fortunate critics; and 
we confess that we read his volume with a good deal of curiosity. 
It is true that—as is the manner of criticism almost everywhere 
nowadays, and not least in France—it is very much occupied 
with deacons of M. Doumic’s own craft. M. Lemaitre is here, 
and M. Brunetiére, and M. Faguet. M. Bourget, who is a kind 
of critic, “ Pierre Loti,” Guy de Maupassant, M. Ernest Lavisse 
fill up the list, with an appendix of shorter papers on French 
preachers of the day, which are said to have made a sensa- 
tion in Paris. It is rather a curious one, and to us rather 
a disappointing. Maupassant, indeed, is well in place, and, 
though a little close, can be judged. He “ fears no more the 
heat of the sun,” and is no more likely to be affected by it. 
But the work of the others is not done, and anything that is 
said about it, except in reference to definite samples as they 
appear, must be incomplete, impressionist, inartistic. We sus- 
pect, however, that M. Doumic is perhaps better qualified by 
nature, and certainly more instigated by taste, to take contempo- 
rary “snap-shots” than to go through the more elaborate calcu- 
lations necessary for the sane valuing of a literary whole. At 
any rate, we cannot say that his reasoning appears to us very 
decisive, or his acuteness very piercing. He writes pleasantly 
and well, and he makes his observations “in a popular style, 
that the Beaver can well understand.” He finds that M. Lemaitre 
is a literary epicurean with a dislike to taking trouble; that M. 
Brunetiére rather likes making enemies; that M. Bourget is 
chiefly a psychologist; that M. Faguet “forbids himself vues 
a@’ensemble.” To all these propositions we most cheerfully ac- 
cord our assent. But do they take us very far? Are they 
not just a little rudimentary? Would it not be better to in- 
quire whether M. Lemaitre’s intellectual Don-Juanism and Poco- 
curantism are not slightly tainted with another ism—that of 
the charlatan—and do not deprive his criticism of any value 
beyond that of pleasant reading for those who like it? whether 
M. Brunetiére’s by no means unhealthy dogmatism and pugnacity 
would not be the better for greater catholicity and a wider range 
of battle-field ? But perhaps “the Beaver” would not have found 
this style so “popular.” However this may be, we wish M. 
Doumic all luck, for he seems to have a generous faculty of appre- 
ciation in him—a little too generous. indeed as far as MM. 
Lemaitre and “ Loti” are concerned—and that is a great deal. There 
never will be agreement whether it is the first duty and glory of the 
critic to inculcate adoration of the true gods or to dissuade from 
epee Coke. But both processes are services to human 

M. Léon de Tinseau’s most agreeable and ingenious talent has 
made a new departure in Le chemin de Damas, or rather (which 
is the same thing in literature) it has found its way back to one 
of the old departures. We are reminded—in no sense of imita- 
tion, but with only a pleasant one of likeness—of some of the 
earlier books of the late M. Sandeau by Le chemin de Damas. 
The new Saul (M.de Tinseau takes the harmless liberty of 


actually borrowing the name Paul for his hero) is not such a 
good fellow or such a clever fellow as the old; and until he 
reaches Damascus he is even something of a “tiger.” He is at 
twenty-seven an enseigne de vaisseau or senior sub-lieutenant, 
with no love for his profession and not much loved by his mess, 
not exactly either a fool or a knave, but a cheap cynic and pessi- 
mist, a sort of tenth-rate “ Byron de nos jours.” His ship being 
ordered to Rhodes, he has the very Byronic experience of being 
violently fallen in love with (to do him justice, he gives no provo- 
cation and very little encouragement) by the reigning beauty of 
the place, Ariadne Marcopoli. This Grecian maid (a conjuncture 
of circumstances, which we shall not deprive M. de Tinseau of 
the pleasure of explaining, having at once occasioned the flight of 
her lover and acquainted her with the fact that he had bestowed 
at least more outward tokens of love on the soubrette than on the 
mistress) drowns herself quite in the fashion of the Isles of 
Greece. But she had read M. Feuillet, and not only follows 
Julia de Trécceur in drowning a horse too, but, from the experi- 
ence of the said Julia, takes the precaution of blindfolding him 
first. We cannot approve this. How Paul de Neuvillers was prac- 
tically turned out of the navy ; how he sulked, and set up a sort of 
insincere cult of Ariadne; how the wheel of fortune brought love 
and wealth once more up for him, and how he nearly threw even 
this second chance away, may be read with pleasure. If we hinted 
a doubt, it would be whether M. de Tinseau has not taken his 
hero a little too seriously, and does not think him as much a 
better fellow than he was as he has made him luckier than he 
deserved. 

The other novels before us need shorter notice. Acte d'amour 
appears to be a first book; and as such we have no difficulty in 
welcoming it. M. de la Queyssie has adopted that dossier style 
which is now so fashionable—rather furnishing facts about his 
hero than telling his hero’s story. But if he has the root of the 
matter in him he will get out of this trick, and he has a pleasant 
touch in other ways. Le grand Sylvain is a Norman and Ur 
apétre a Breton story, each thus adding one to the long lists of 
novels which the two great Western provinces have inspired. 
M. de Barneville has the lighter touch; but M. Toudouze’s book 
(which has for scene Camaret and the parts about Brest, and 
even contains a traditional account of the famous disaster from 
the responsibility for which Lord Wolseley has just tried to 
whitewash Marlborough) is perhaps the stronger of the two. 
M. Thomé de Gamond's book, which appears in the Nouvelle 
Collection, fully maintains the not invariably observed standard of 
fitness for the young person; but his point of honour is a little 
overstrained. It is Lord Ronald and Lady Clare reversed, with 
a “ proper pride” ending instead of a happy one. In the longer 
(which is not the title) story of the two that make up Le 
secrétaire particulier the fertile M. Cadol has gone toancient scenes, 
and introduced Barbarossa. The last two books are oddities :— 
M. Pianelli’s, an enormous chronicle, at the end of which the 
author in ten italic pages hails the modern novel as “ le triomphe 
de Gavroche” (which indeed certainly seems to be his own idea 
of it), and Sarah Kemmy, a sort of occultist story beaten out with 
great blows of Eliphas Lévy. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


ly as commentary and as interpretation M. Jusserand’s 
Piers Plowman (Fisher Unwin) presents many admirable 
features, and as a study of the seer of Malvern and his time— 
“all England” is in the “ Vision,” as M. Jusserand remarks— 
the work is marked by the felicitous insight and vivid suggestive- 
ness that charm us in previous writings of the author. The key- 
note is clearly sounded in the characteristic prelude, wherein the 
poet, as a dreamer of dreams, and the poet, as visionary, are 
contrasted. The medigval poet fell asleep in daisied mead or 
flowery arbour to the music of birds and dreamed a dream, and 
few of these dreams merit “the grander and nobler name of 

fisions.” Langland is claimed by M. Jusserand as one of the 
scantier band of poets-—the only poet of his century who deserves 
mention with Dante. M. Jusserand emphasizes the impression of 
the poet’s isolation from his fellows at the same time as he con- 
centrates his illustration of the “ Vision” on the evidence of the 
poet’s exhaustless interest in all the interests of the world about 
him. There is all the piquancy of enigma in his study of Lang- 
land. Singularly picturesque is his introductory sketch of the 
Malvern prophet and bard. It is suggestive of the Knight in the 
ballad of Keats who dreamed on the cold hill-side and was 
doomed to be alone and palely loitering. Later, when his book 
is famous, he is portrayed as a melancholy man, whose soul was 
like a star and dwells apart:—“A great gaunt figure dressed in 
sombre garments with large folds, sad in a grief without end, 
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bewailing the protectors of his childhood and his lost illusions, 
seeing nothing but clouds on the horizon of this life. He begins 
no new friendships; he forms ties with no one; he follows the 
crowded streets of the city, elbowing lords, lawyers, ladies of 
fashion ; he greets no one.” The whole of the striking passage 
from which we quote, with others conceived in the like spirit, is 
no mere effluence of fancy, but intimately associated with M. 
Jusserand’s interpretation of the “ Vision” itself, and his keen, 
yet cautious examination of the texts of the poem. Of the critic’s 
method, indeed, we may cite excellent examples in the argument 
for the lowly origin of Langland, in the passage on “ benefit of 
clergy” and its bearing upon the poet’s exemption from manual 
Jabour, and in the shrewd reflections on certain inconsistencies in the 
poet’s teaching and preaching. When John Ball allied the Plough- 
man to his cause he claimed, as M. Jusserand justly observes, what 
was not his own. So have others, in latter days, made a saint of 
him because he revered virtue ; decided that he was of good family 
because he condemned the admission of peasants’ sons to holy 
orders ; and, because he passionately denounced the evils of his 
day, have concluded that be was a radical reformer. That he 
was none of these things is M. Jusserand’s verdict, but rather 
was he a dreamer, incapable of action, vexed by the painful 
riddle of the earth. And in this view we find ourselves almost 
entirely in accord with the author. But when M. Jusserand 
styles his volume “A Contribution to the History of English 
Mysticism,” it seems to us he masks the real significance of his 
study, which lies in the critical treatment of the literary and 
historical aspects of the “ Vision.” Langland undoubtedly was 
gifted in the vision and the faculty divine. Hewasaseer. But 
in what specialized sense was he a mystic? Among the ex- 
tremely interesting illustrations to M. Jusserand’s book we find 
certain reproductions from William Blake. Langland, we are 
disposed to think, was even nearer akin to Dante than to Blake, 
and in M. Jusserand’s grouping of modern mystics we are struck 
by a feeling of irreconcilable incongruity. Blake, whom we would 
place with Jacob Boehmen, Swedenborg, and Jean Paul, is 
oddly associated, as first in date, yet least in genius, with that 
“group of mysterious and symbol-loving poets, amongst whom 
are to be ranked Shelley, Rossetti, and Browning”; and these 
poets are likened to Langland as mingling with the crowd, yet 
saluting no one. That Blake was least in genius of these we 
cannot concede for a moment, and the association of the three other 
poets with Langland, as portrayed by M. Jusserand, seems to us 
curiously inexact. Mysticism, no doubt, is of kinds; but the 
kinds are often poles asunder. 

The modern traveller is free of the road, as no observer of the 
“grand tour” could pretend to be, of which revolutionary change 
we are minded by Mr. Grenville Cole’s pleasant little book, The 
Gypsy Road (Macmillan & Co.), a journal of a cycling tour from 
Cracow to Coblentz, illustrated by some clever little drawings by 
Mr. Edmund H. New. Our grandfathers, Mr. Cole observes, 
crossed Europe with “some show of gravity.” What is more, 
they were compelled to progress on roads of ill repute for the 
most part. Now the traveller goes where he will, and employs 
the poetic engineering of Ariosto—flying, as with some Hippogriff, 
on the wings of the wind. Mr. Cole’s account of his voyage 
through Galicia, Hungary, Moravia, Bohemia, to the Rhine, is 
like to stir the envy of the travel-loving reader. It is a most 
stimulating little book, full of bright observation of people and 
places, mostly on roads totally unfrequented by tourists. Mr. 
Cole gives us maps, for which we are grateful, and takes note of 
geological matters and historical, all in the light way of incidence 
and with no show of learning. And these are pleasing features 
of an enjoyable book. 

Mr. Clinton Scollard’s On Sunny Shores (Gay & Bird) is 
another touring book, decidedly miscellaneous in scope, and 
prettily illustrated with vignette drawings by Margaret Landers 
Randolph. Some of these illustrations—the Alps from Bellaggio 
(148), the ferry on the Neckar (84), Chiavenna (122), for instance 
—are charming, and Mr. Scollard does not forget to sing these 
charms of lake and mountain in sympathetic strains. The Isle 
of Wight, the Wye, and the Lakes inspire the poet’s prose and 
verse. Then Mr. Scollard betakes himself to “Tarrying in the 
Tyrol,” finds himself “In Merry Milan,” gives us “Glimpses of 
Genoa,” and “Syrian Silhouettes.” Aptly alliterative are the 
titles of Mr. Scollard’s reminiscences, though his verse owes its 
charm to less specious arts, as this stanza, written in Verona, 

Then flowered the moon, and flung a radiant jet 
Of silver light, the while we thrilled to know 
The self-same orb had looked on Juliet, 
The self-same moon had shone on Romeo. 


Mr. W. J. Loftie has composed what is a model example of the 
art of abridgment in A Brief Account of Westminster Abbey 


(Seeley & Co.), a book that retains a large proportion of the 
illustrations by Mr. Railton, or after Hollar, that adorn the 
author's larger, and truly monumental, work on the Abbey. No 
easy task was this which Mr. Loftie had undertaken, but in this 
reduced form of his admirable illustrated quarto he has entirely 
succeeded. The plan is excellently representative of the original 
work, and is most skilfully designed to embrace all that is of 
primary and present interest to visitors. With Mr. Loftie’s 
strictures on “ restorers” generally we have long been in agree- 
ment, and we feel with him in his strongly expressed dislike of 
the busts of illustrious persons introduced of late years in the 
Abbey. Then, too, Mr. Loftie owns to a great weariness in con- 
templating the number of cenotaphs. If these had never been 
permitted, we should not now hear of plans for memorial chapels, 
or, as we should put it, chapels of monuments, 

Ibsen’s Brand, translated by Mr. F. E. Garrett (Fisher Unwin), is 
a work that denotes strong enthusiasm, since it renders the original 
verse in its metres rhymed throughout, as in Professor Herford’s 
recent translation. Mr. Garrett employs double rhymes with good 
effect, though why he and others should speak of “ Hudibrastic 
thyme” in this connexion we fail to understand. His version 
appears to be, on the whole, extremely literal. It is certainly 
not lacking in spirit. 

Il Mal Occhio, by G. 8, Godkin (Swan Sonnenschein & Co.), is 
a romance of the Valtellina during the religious wars of Pro- 
testants and Catholics in the seventeenth century. The heroine, 
a dreamy silent girl, whose mother is a bigoted and unsym- 
pathizing Catholic, is drawn towards the faith of the Reformers 
by overhearing the frequent discussion of religious questions 
between her father and her two uncles, the one a Catholic priest, 
the other a Protestant officer in the army of the Three Leagues. 
Her brilliant eyes and elfish appearance cause her to be credited 
with “ the evil eye,” and great is her horror when she realizes 
what the superstition implies. However, the charge of possess- 
ing the power stands her in good stead when she escapes the 
massacre of Protestants at the murder of her father, and flies to 
the mountains, where her Protestant relations are holding their 
own against Spanish and Italian troops. On one occasion she 
scares a sentinel, and on another puts the army of the enemy to 
flight at a critical moment by merely appearing on a tower and 
denouncing them with prophetic woes of the evil eye. Mr. 
Godkin’s story is animated with the romantic spirit, and his sketch 
of the heroine is picturesque and impressive. 

The May issue of The Country Month by Month, by J. A. Owen 
and Professor G. 8. Boulger (Bliss, Sands, & Foster), comprises 
some delightful pictures of the country, its flora, bird-life, and so 
forth, during the poet’s month. The description, for instance, of 
the Dartford warbler (p. 49) is singularly happy, and the 
chapters on wild flowers in woods and hedgerows, by stream 
and on the downs, are clear and adequate. We would hope that 
the vile stories of the slaughter and devouring of nightingales by 
people in Italy are exaggerated (p. 43), though we have good 
ground for accepting the story of the painter and the lady as 
true. “Listen tothe song of the nightingale,” said the painter 
to the lady in the gardens of the Villa Borghese. The lady 
murmured in reply, “Ah! how good those birds are when 
roasted!” This anecdote expresses the common feminine senti- 
ment towards birds, and, indeed, towards wild nature generally, 
with a candour most uncommon. 

The “ School and Home Library” published by Messrs. Blackie 
& Son consists of cheap and well-printed volumes, and from the 
point of selection leaves nothing to desire. The “ young people” 
of our time, for whom the selection is designed, are, indeed, well 
favoured in the matter of cheap literature and good. The series 
includes such admirable examples.as Dana’s Two Years before 
the Mast; Southey’s Nelson; Waterton’s Wanderings; and 
Anson’s Voyage Round the World. 

The “ Pseudonym ” suggests the “ Autonym” Library of Mr. 
Fisher Unwin, the first issue of which is The Upper Berth of 
Mr. Marion Crawford—a reprint of a short story long since 
written, we believe, and but little suggestive of the novelist’s 
subsequent work. 

Among other new editions we note Mrs. Humphry Ward’s 
David Grieve (Smith, Elder, & Co.), tenth edition; A Strange 
Voyage, by W. Clark Russell (Sampson Low & Co); Weighed 
and Wanting, by George MacDon»ld (Sampson Low & Co.); A 
Manual of Ethics, by Jobn S. Mackenzie, M.A. (University 
Correspondence College Press); S erborne, by E. H. Dering (Art 
and Book Company); Marion Darch-, by F. Marion Crawford 
(Macmillan & Co.); and Apparatus; Electric Light Installa- 
tions, by Sir David Salomons, Bart. (Whittaker & Co.), vol. ii., 
seventh edition. 

We have also received Law and Theory in Chemistry, by 
Douglas Carnegie, M.A. (Longmans & Co.), lectures delivered 
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to teachers at Colorado College, Colorado Springs, U.S.A.; The 

Local Government Act, 1894, with notes, &c., by J. M. Lely and 

W. F. Craies (Sweet & Maxwell); Lay Religion, by Richard 

Harte (E. W. Allen); Christianity and the Roman Government, 

by E. G. Hardy, M.A. (Longmans & Co.); The Principles and 

Practice of Teaching and Class Management, by Joseph Landon 

(Holden); Problems in Applied Tactics, by J. Biirde (Stanford) ; 

The Truth about Homeopathy, by Dr. W. H. Holcombe (Phila- 

delphia: Boericke & Tafel); Lessons in our Laws, by H. F. 

Lester, Part If. (Cassell & Co.) ; Ventilation and Warming, a 

Health Manual, by Dr. E. H. Jacob (S. P. C. K.); Primer of 

Navigation, by A. T. Flagg (Macmillan & Co.); Le Morte 

D’Arthur, by Sir Thomas Malory, with Designs by Aubrey 

Beardsley, Part VIII. (Dent & Co.); The Field of Dawn, by 

C. B. Fraser (Stoneham); Primary German Exercises, by A. A. 

Somerville and L. S. R. Byrne (Rivington, Percival, & Co.); A 

First Latin Verse Book, by F. Ritchie, M.A. (Longmans & Co.) ; 

Key to Principles of English Composition, by P. Gozen (Macmillan 

& Co.) ; Policy Values, by J. P. Bourne (Trengove) ; Typewriting 

as a Means of Livelihood, by A. D. Southam (Southam & Co.) ; 

Silver, by Sir Joseph McKenna (Chapman & Hall); The Isle of 

Wight, illustrated by Percy Robertson and others (Virtue & Co.) ; 

Journal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, Nos. 6-10; 

Report of the Minister of Education (Ontario) for 1893 ; Quarterly 

Statement of the Palestine Exploration Fund; Report of the 

City and Guilds Institute (Gresham College) ; and Report of the 

Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada for the last half-year 

of of 1893. 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations ; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of MS. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MSS. sent in and not acknowledged. 


(TRIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, 1894.—June 22, 


27, 29.. CRYSTAL PALACE for the SALE of TICKETS ; and 
1 Berners Cheapside 


also at Nov Ewer & Co.'s, 1 Street, and 380 and 8! Queen Street. C 
NOW OPEN DAILY. from 10 car, tills Plans and Prices of Seate. and 4 
a Selection Day, will be sent post free, on application to the MANAGER, Crystal Palace, 


RIENNIAL HANDEL FESTIVAL, CRYSTAL PALACE, 
June, 1894.—Solo Vocalists : Mademe ALBANI, Miss ELLA RUSSELL, Miss ANNA 
WILLIAMS, and Madame MEL¥A ; Madame Clera Samuell, Miss Marian McKenzie, and 
Miss Clara Butt; Mr. Edward Lloyd and = Ben Davies, Mr. Santley, Mr. Norman 
Salmond, and Mr. Andrew Black. Chorus and Orchestra, Four Th Pe 
‘anist, alter W. Hedgcock. Conductor. Mr. AUGUST MANNS. 


EARL’S COURT INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION 


THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 
ALL ROADS LEAD TO EARL’S COURT. 


BANDS OF TWO BANDS of the GUARDS will play daily, in addition 
THE GUARDS. to the Exhibition Orchestra. Organ Recitals. 
Lovely Gardens. Magnificent Illuminations. Art Galleries, 
WET OR DRY. Extensive Covered Garden and Fernery. Iluminate¢ 
Fountains. 
CONCERT BY THE TYROLESE SINGERS, SWITCHBACK, RIFLE 
RANGES, &c. 


And a host of other Attractions and Novelties. 


THE GARDEN OF LONDON. 
GRAND MILITARY TOURNAMENT. ENTRANCE for 1,000 FREE. 
RESERVED ENCLOSURE, from 6d., will OPEN shortly. 

The EXHIBITION will be OPEN from 11 a.m. to 11 P.M. 
Admission to the Exhibition Buildings, Central and Western Gardens, for the 
entire day may always be obtained for 
ONE SHILLING. 

SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d., may be obtained at the Exhibition, or of the 
usual Agente. 


ReYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT BRITAIN, 
ALBEMARLE STREET, PICCADILLY. W. 


next (May 22), at Three o'clock, the Rev. W. H. LL.D., 
F.R 3 Firs t of Three Lectures on THE 5 MICROSCUPE : an Instrument 


— — 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the Saturpay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANpERsoN & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrice, 38 SourHamMPTON STREET, STRAND, Lonpon. 
A printed Scale of Charges may be obtained on application. 


The Publisher of the Saturpay Review has been informed that 
on several occasions recently the has been inquired Sor at 
Newsagents on Saturday morning, with the reply of “ Sold out.” 
He will be obliged if any one to etn OS aly has been 
given will supply him with such details as will enable him to 
make proper arrangements in future. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MOURNING FOR IMMEDIATE WEAR. 


Messrs. JAY’S 


Large and well-assorted STOCK includes a choice and 
varied selection of COSTUMES, MANTLES, and 
MILLINERY, suitable for any degree of Mourning, and 
ready for IMMEDIATE WEAR. Orders to special 
instructions are executed in a few hours, and Ladies are 
Waited Upon in any part of the country without any 
extra charge whatever. 


MOURNING aynp HALF-MOURNING MATERIALS 
A SPECIALITE. 


JAY’S MOURNING HOUSE, 


REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


—EVERY EVENING at 
heles, Mr. Irving ; Margaret, Miss Ellen Terry. MATINEES May 19, 26, 


RoOYar COURT THEATRE.—Sole Lessee, Mr. ARTHUR 
CHUDLEIGH. 
Every Evening at 9.0 
MARRIAGE. 
A Play in Three Acts. 
By BRANDON THOMAS and HENRY KEELING. 
SIDNEY BROUGH. MISS GERTRUDE iN. 
MEG P. LITTLE. MISS LENA ASHWELL 
And Mr. MACKINTOSH. 
At8.15. THE CAPE MAIL. Dramain One Act. By CLEMENT SCOTT. 
Miss Vane Featherstone, Miss Maud Abbott, and Miss Carlotta Addicon: Mr. Wilfred 
and Mr. 


7.45. Box-Office open 10 to 5. Telephone No. 3,031. 


24), at Three o'clock, 


an nd reh Half-a-Guinea the 
Professor W. M. PETRIE, DCL; 
Lectures on EGYPCIAN DECORATIVE ART. Half-a-Guines. 


(May at Three o clock. ROBERT W. LOWE, Esq.; Fiest of Theee Lesters 
on THE STAGE E AND SOCIETY. Half-a-Guinea. 
Bubscripton to all the Courses in the Season, I'wo Guineas. 
EDUCATIONAL. 
UN IVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH WALES, 
BANGOR. 
In connexion with +a DAY TRAINING DEPARTMENT (for Men and Women) tobe 
opened next October, the Council are about to appoint a 


LECTURER os EDUCATION AND MASTER OF METHOD, 


stoate of £250 a year. pejnted oo ies of each application, and set of testimonials, 
ve received on on balers Ts June 5, by the Registrar, J. E. LLoyp, M.A., from whom 
lon may be obtained. 


9, 1894. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—TWO FOUNDA- 
HIPS (at least value Ninety and Eighty Guineas annum); 


N SCHOLARS 
WARDEN" EXHIBITION value Guineas ; one H 
TIONS at least value Thirty Guineas, will be competed for a 
Gandidetes must be m eleven and fifteen on Au rh ae Subjects of 
tion : Divinity, Classics, and M 8 in tended for the Modern 

those over and under thirteen. 


Class may Separate 


r French 
Apply to Rev. "the WanpEx 


Se COLLEGE. — The ANNUAL EXAMI- 
TION for SCHOLARSHIPS will A, held on May 29, 30, 31. ELEVEN 

£20 £20 per annum, will be awarded. 

Candidates must be under fifteen.— Apply to the 


SCHOLARSHIPS at of value Mathemat Candidates 


COLLEGE. —CLASSICAL, MATHEMATICAL, 


at M.avsmm in cases of scholars who 
m 
from The College, 


RADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1894.—Two of 


WESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to fill 
and Severs! Falusble Exhibitions will take Place July next. Detailed 
= d from the HeaD-MasTER, Dean's Yard, Westminster. 


BLUNDELL'S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON.—SIX (or 
more) ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, under fifteen, will be syannee on 
| a to be held June 20 and 2!.—Particulars may be obtained from 


HOTELS. 
[LFRACOMBE. HOTEL. The PRIN- 


surroundings. Seven 
E mt Lounge Hall. Iwo Hundred and 


GROVER). 


— BEDFORD HOTEL. Old-Established. 
GEO. HECKFORD, Manager. 


LANGE: AM HOTEL, Portland Place, London, W.— 
Unrivalled situation, in the most fashionable, convenient, and healthy locality. Nes? 
the best shops, &c. 
Table d’hote, 6.30 until 8.15. Wedding Receptions, Dinners, &c. 
Artesian Well Water. Electric Light throughout. 
Tariff. Under the Management of WALTER GOSDEN. 
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EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 


FOUNDED 1762. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS OF THE 
NEW ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES 
(with participation in the Profits), 

Apply for Prospectus to the Actuary. 


Orrices: 1 MANSION HOUSE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


365 SHAVES for 6d. 
A Stick of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 


IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 


VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 6d., Is., 1s. 6d., 2s., and 2s. 6d. 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, la., 33, 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 
ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LFAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY for 
above Colonies, calling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, NAPLES, SUEZ, and 


P and O. MAIL Uri MALTA, FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTA 
EGYPT, ADEN, and MADRAS vid BOMBAY ...... 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA, NAPLES. every fortnight. 
and ALEXANDRIA 


For particulars 
spur Street, London, we 


CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
at the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


INNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 


Sold throughout the World. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS’ 
PATENT SOSTENENTE PIANOS. 
Iron Consolidated Frames, Patent Check Actions, &c. 
Are for Sele, Hire, and on the Three Years’ 
JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 18, %, and 22 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 
BAUER & CO."8 ENGLISH HARMONIUMS. from & Guineas upwarde. 
COFFEE PLANTING IN MYSORE. 


OPENINGS FOR YOUNG peep 


VACANCIES for ‘Terme for one with 


prospectus F. Trarxs, Esq., Foxbury, 


INSURANCES, BANKS, &c. 


SETTLEMENT ASSURANCES. 


NO TRUSTEES REQUIRED. 


INCOME of 5% on Sum Assured GUARANTEED to Husband 
during Old Age and to Widow. Policy Moneys reserved for the Children, 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE, LONDON, E.C. 
Or to WEST-END BRANCH, 20 PALL MALL, 8.W. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 
T= IMPERIAL rInsvRANcE COMPANY 
Bw. OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 22 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
Subscribed Capital, £1,300,000, Paid-up, £300,000. Total Funds, £1,500,000, 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BANK, Southampton Bldgs., Chancery Lane, London. 
TWO-AND-A-HALF per CENT. INTEREST on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 
ea wom apt on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, on the minimum monthly balances, when 
nA VINGS DEPARTMENT. For the encouragement of Thrift the bank receives small 
on deposit, and allow: 
“BIRKBECK ALMANACK. with particuas, post 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


FOUNDED 1823. 


THE EDINBURGH LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


ASSETS, £2,850,000. INCOME, £350,000. 


THE NEW 
“EDINBURGH” POLICY. 


A Yearly Payment at the rate of 
£4 PER CENT. 
will secure 
£100 AT DEATH 
if at any time within 25 years, 
An Annual Return of 
5 PER CENT. FOR LIFE 
after the 25 years have expired, and 
£100 IN CASH 
when that yearly payment ceases. 


The Policyholder may drop the yearly 5 per cent. at any 
time and have the £100 in cash. 


See Special Prospectus for particulars of these and other 
Guaranteed Options. 


Heap Orrice:—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Loxpon Orrice:—11 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Established December 1893, 


PALL MALL CLUB. for Sociat Purposes Only. 


26 SUFFOLK ST., PALL MALL EAST, 8.W. 
SUBSC: ONS—Town, £3 3s.; Country, £1 1s. Members elected this month 
are not liable for renewal subscriptions until July 1 next year. 


NEXT ELECTION, Thursday, May 24, to fill Vacancies for 109 New Members, 
WITHOUT ENTRANCE FEE. 


Full information on application to SECRETARY. 


EPPS’S COCOAINE 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tea-like). 

A thin beverage of full flavour, now with many beneficially taking the place of 
tea. Its active principle being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system.—Sold in Packets and Tins by Grocers, 
labelled “ JAMES EPPS & CO., Lrp., Homeopathic Chemists, London.” 


BOOKS, &c. 


— — 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, anp PUBLISHERS, 
GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS 
IN INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post free. 

LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED ; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BookuEN, Code: UsicopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., axp 387 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


Price 2s. 6d. post free. 


ON FISTULA; and its Radical Cure by Medicines. By 
J. Compros M.D. 
Ltd.,@ Threadneedle Street, and 170 Piccadilly. 


NOW READY AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 
Crown 8vo. pp. vili—364, price és. 


BIOLOGICAL LECTURES and ADDRESSES. 


Delivered by the late Aarece MILNES MARSHALL. M.A., M.D., D.Se., F.R.S., 
of Zoology in Owens Fellow of of St. John’s Cambridge. 
by C.F. MikSHALL M.D F.R.C.S. 


LONDON: DAVID NOTE. 270-271 STRAND. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


SELLERS of 27 and 29 West s0rd Street, New BEDFORD STREET, 
STRAND. LONDON, W.C., desire to cali the attention ofthe REA DENG PUBLIC tothe ex- 
cellent facilities by their Branch in London for fi 08 most 


pole = STANDARD PUBLICA. and 
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The Saturday Review. 


[May 19, 1894, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF THE 
DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, 


TO THE 


ACCESSION OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By General Viscount WOLSELEY. 


2 vols. demy 8vo. with Portraits and Plans, 32s. 
“A great study of a great man.”—Leeds Mercury. 


NEW NOVELS AT EVERY LIBRARY. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A BEGINNER. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “ Joan,’ “ Nancy,” &c. 
1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
“ Admirable from start to finish.”—Manchester Guardian, 


A NEW NOVEL, NOW READY. 


IF MEN WERE WISE. by E. L. Suew. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 
“ A work of rare charm and excellence.” — World. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “MASTERS OF THE WORLD.” 


THOROUGH. By Many A. M. Marks, Author 


of “ Dr. Willoughby han &c. 3 vola, crown Svo. 
“ A remarkable book.”—Scottish Leader. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOAN VELLACOTT.” 


The POWER of the PAST. By Esmé Srvarr. 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, 8 NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD'S NEW BOOKS, 


Now ready, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


POLAR GLEAMS: 


fa V e Yacht “ 
By 
With a Preface by the Marquess or DurrerIN AND AVA. 
And Contributions by Captain and FREDERICK G, JACKSON, 
With numerous Full-page Illustrations. Demy 8vo. cloth, lis. 


NEW STORY OF IRISH LIFE. 


MISTHER O’RYAN: 


An Incident in the History of a Nation. 
By EDWARD McNULTY. 
Small 8vo. elegantly bound, 3s. 6d. [Uniform with “ Stephen Remarx.”] 


Ready immediately, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


BRITISH MISSION TO UGANDA 
IN 1893. 


By the late Sir GERALD PORTAL, K.C.M.G., British Commissioner. 


Edited by RENNELL RODD, C.M.G. With an Introduction by LORD CROMER, 
G.C. MG. ; and 40 Illustrations. 


Demy 8vo. 21s. 
NEW EDITION of MR. MILNER’S IMPORTANT WORK, 


ENGLAND IN EGYPT. 


By ALFRED MILNER, formerly Under-Secretary for Finance in Egypt, n 
Ohairman of the Board of Inland Revenue. 
NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, with an additional Prefatory Chapter on 
Egypt in 1894, 
Large crown 8vo. with Map, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION nearly ready. 


RIDING RECOLLECTIONS and TURF 


STORIES. By Henry Cusrance. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 2s, 6d. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisber to the $ndia Office. 


W. H. ALLEN & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE.—The success of this Publication during the 
past eleven years has encouraged the Publishers to make a new departure, and they 
have decided this year to publish the Work at the popular price of One Shilling, 
instead of Two Shillings as hitherto. 


TWELFTH YEAR, 1894. One Shilling. 300 Illustrations. 


ACADEMY SKETCHES. 


A Volume of Sketches of Paintings, Water Colours, &c. 
in the Royal Academy, the New Gallery, 
the Water-Colour Societies, and other 
Exhibitions. 


Edited by HENRY BLACKBURN. 


Crown 8vo. cloth, One Shilling. 
THIRTEENTH YEAR OF ISSUE, Revised and Enlarged. 


LONDON IN 1894. 


Tilustrated by Twenty Bird’s-Eye Views of the Principal 
Streets, also by a large General Map of London, 
Originally Compiled by HERBERT FRY, 


Editor of “ The Royal Guide to the ep “ Handbook to Normandy,” 
“The Road to Paris,” &c. [Next week, 


2 vols. demy 8vo. 36s. 


HISTORY of CABINETS. From the Union 


with Scotland to the Acquisition of Canada and Bengal. By W. M. Torrens. 
This day. 
Just published, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


LEADERS of MODERN INDUSTRY.  Bio- 


By G. Author of “ Women of Re- 
nown 

“ Reading this book would serve as a useful corrective to the tendencies of any 
who are inclined to undervalue the labours of those pioneers who in days gone by 
established England’s commercial! and ing sup Telegraph. 


Crown 4to. profasely Illustrated, 7s, 6d 


The ART of ILLUSTRATION. A Popular 


Treatise on Drawing for the Press, Description of Processes, &c. By HENRY 
Biacksurn, Editor of “ Academy Notes” &c. (Just 


LONDON : W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD., 18 WATERLOO PLACE, 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 


LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION 
and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

LIBRBABY BOXES GRATIS. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
All the Leading Books of the Past Season are on Sale, Second 
Hand, at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 
MUDIE’S SELEOT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 ro 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W.; axp 48 QUEEN VICTORIA 
STREET, E.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


Price HALF-A-CROWN Monthly. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


Edited by P. G. HAMERTON. 


THE SUBJECT FOR MAY IS 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 
By F. G. STEPHENS. 
With Four Plates and many minor Illustrations. 


JANUARY No.—‘‘ THE ETCHINGS of REMBRANDT.” 


By P. G. HamERTon. 
« It is difficult to say enough in praise of this excellent piece of work.”—Spectaior, 


FEBRUARY No.—‘‘ MALTA, and the KNIGHTS 
HOSPITALLERS.” By Rev. W. K. R. BEDFORD. 
“ Most choice and admirable.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 


MARCH No.—‘‘ JOSIAH WEDGWOOD.” By Professor 


CHURCH. 
Numerous fine drawings illustrate this admirable monograph.” — Leeds Mercury. 


APRIL No.—‘‘ JULES BASTIEN-LEPAGE.” By 


CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Henry Ady). 
“ The clever authoress has done her work excellently well.”—Black and White. 


JUNE No.—* FREDERICK WALKER.” By Ciavpe 


Lin preparation, 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Cloth, 2s, 6d. 
A BRIEF ACCOUNT of WESTMINSTER 


ABBEY. By W.J.Lostrz. New and Edition. With 30 Illustra- 
tions, Large crown 8vo. 


Cloth, 3s. 6d. 


ROUND MY HOUSE: Notes on Rural Life 


in France in Peace and War. By P. G. HamErToN. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 


LONDON: SEELEY & CO., LIMITED, ESSEX STREET, STRAND. 


SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S LIST. 


“ An exceptionally good story.”—TuE SPrEaKER. 
At all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of “ The Slave of the Lamp” &c. 
“ A really fine and thoroughly original story...... ‘The book cannot be “Daily Peleoraph. 


“ Anexcellent novel. ... We congratulate Mr. Merriman and his readers.""— Daily Chronicle. 
ly conceived oe oe in its details...... On the whole, meng the three 
four best novels that have appeared thi year.” — Westminster Gazette 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S NEW NOVEL. 
NOTICE.—Zke FIFTH EDITION of 

“MARCELLA,” 3 vols., by Mrs, HUMPHRY 

WARD, és now ready at all the Libraries, 


CHEAP POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo. limp cloth, 2s, 6d. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD, Author of “Robert Elsmere” &c. 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


STANHOPE of CHESTER: a Mystery. By 


Percy ANDREAE. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


GRANIA: the Story of an Island. By the 


Hon. Emity Law.zss, Author of “ Hurrish,” “With Essex in Ireland,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“WHERE TOWN AND COUNTRY MEET.” 
On May 26, 2 vols, post 8vo. 


RICHARD DARE. 


By Mrs. ALFRED BALDWIN, 
Author of “ The Story of a Marriage,” “Where Town and Country Meet,” &c. 


LONDON; SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 WATERLOO PLACE. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & 00’$ LIST. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—New Volumes. 
Edited by the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G. and A. E. T. WATSON. 


YACHTING. 


J. M. Soper, &c.,and from Photographs. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. each, 


Vol. L—CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION of YACHTS, YACHT 
RACING RULES, FITTING-O &c. Sir EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart. 
Lord Brassey, K.C. B., C. E. Srru- -Surra, .B., G. L. Watson, 
or ‘PEMBROKE AND MortTeomEry, E, F, Kni@ut, the Rev. G. 


Vol. IL—YACHT CLUBS, YACHTING in AMERICA and 
the COLONIES, YACHT RACING, &e. By R. T. The Marquis 
OF DUFFERIN AND AVA, K.P., JAMES McFarrax, G. CHRISTOPHER DAVIES, 
Lewis Herresnorr, The EARL OF OnsLow, G.0M.G., Sir Lzacn, 
K.C.B., Vice-President Y.R.A., &c. 


NEW BOOK BY ANDREW LANG. 


BAN and ARRIERE BAN: a Rally of 


Fugitive Rhymes. By ANDREW LanG. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES of EDWARD 


HENRY XVrH EARL of DERBY, K.G. Selected and Edited by Sir T. H. 
SaNDERSON, K.C.B., and E. 8. Roscog. With a Prefatory Memoir by W.E.H. 
Lecky. 2 vols. 8vo. 


RECOLLECTIONS of OLD COUNTRY 
LIFE, Social, Political, Sporting, and By J. K. Fowizn 


ON THE WALLABY ; or, Through the East 


By Guy Booruey. by Ben Boothby. 
*,* “On the Wallaby” is an Australian expression for “On the March,” and is 
generally applied to persons (ramping the Bush in search of employment, 


The PRIMITIVE CHURCH and the SEE of 


PETER. By the Rev. Lcvge Rivineton, M.A., Magdalen College, Oxford. 
p ng My Introduction by the CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER, 
vo. 16s. 

“The author deals with the theory of the lawful independence of National 
Churches, He shows that the doctrine set forth by John Peckham, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in his famous letter to King Edward L., as that of the Church of 
England, was the one taught by the Primitive Church ; that the freedom claime:?. 
by and granted to the Church was not freedom from the authority of the Pope, but 
from the lawlessness of kings.” — Tadiet. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
New York: 15 East 16th Street. 


THE INVESTIGATIONS OF JOHN PYM. 
A Series of 


NEW DETECTIVE STORIES, 
By an Eminent Novelist, 
Commences in the 


WOMAN AT HOME, 
For JUNE. Ready this day. 
ACROSS THE MARCH DYKE. A Story by 


8. R. CROCKETT, Author of “The Raiders.” With many 
Illustrations. See the 


WOMAN AT HOME, 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d. 


CoyxTeyts ror JUNE. 
1. THE Raf ay JOHN PYM. I. The Case of Muelvos y Segre 


2. LADY BROOKE: THE BRANES oF SARAWAK. An Illustrated Interview, 
By Raymond BLaTHWAYT. 
3. BARBARA. By ANNIE SW ax. Fully Illustrated. 
4. A TRAY OF DIAMONDS. 
5. By Mary SPENCER WARREN. With splendid Series of 
riors ani ortraits. 


6. 3 AN IDYLL OF LOVE IN JUNE. Fully 
7. _, MYSTERY OF THE MISSING CREW. By Heapow Hit, 
8. A PAGE OF CONFESSIONS. By the Counress oF WARWICK. 
9% THE PEACOCK GOWN. By Litiay 
10, BRIDES AND BRIDEGROOMS. With Portraits. 
AL, FASHION DESIGNS.— COOKERY.— DRESS AND FASHION. 
HOUSE FURNISHING, &e. ac. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME, 
For JUNE. Price 6d. 
HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE. 
Importers of Foreign Books, 

14 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN ; axp 
20 SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH, 


CATALOGUES post free on application. 54) 
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NEW VOLUME OF THE ROYAL CATALOGUE. 
CATALOGUE of SCIENTIFIC PAPERS compiled by the Royal Society of London. 
Vol. IX. New Series for the years 1874-1883, ABA—GIS. Cloth, 25s. net; half-morocco, 32s. net. 
Vol. X. New Series for the years 1874-1883, GIS—PET. (immediately, 
THE COLLECTED MATHEMATICAL PAPERS of ARTHUR CAYLEY, Sc.D., F.R.S., 


Sedlerian, P of Pure Mathematics in f 4 be in Ten Volumes. Vols. Il V., and VI. 
Protesor ics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 4to, To be completed in Ten ot. Vil. nearly ready. 


‘THE STEAM. ENGINE and other HEAT-ENGINES. By J. A. Ewine, YW A., F.R.S., 


Me lastCE, Professor of Mechanism and Applied Mechanics in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 15s. 
NEW VOLUME OF PROFESSOR JEBB’S “ SOPHOCLES.” 


SOPHOCLES.—ELECTRA. Parr VI. of The PLAYS and FRAGMENTS. With Critical 


& By R. ©. Jess, Litt.D., M.P., Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Demy 


THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER.--HOMER’S ILIAD. The Text edited in accordance with 


modern criticism by ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. (immediately, 


ANCIENT SHIPS. By Cecrz Torr, M.A. With Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. 
BEOWULF. Edited, with Textual Footnotes, Index of Proper Names, and Alphabetical 


Glossary, by A. I. WYATT, MA. Lond., B.A. Cantab,, sometime Scholar of Christ's College. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


A NEW ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


“ The best book of its compass for school use that we have met with......We strongly advise all friends of education to examine it.”"—New Fork Critic. 


THE ELEMENTS of ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By A. S. West, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


[Pitt Press Series, 


THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


GENERAL Eprtor: G, W. PROTHERO, M.A., Fellow of King’s College and University Lecturer in History. 
The volumes of this New Series will be of moderate size, and will be adapted to the requirements of University Extension Students, 
as well as of more advanced readers. 


THE REVOLUTIONARY and NAPOLEONIC ERA, 1789-1815. By J. H. Ross, M.A, 


Christ's College. the press, 
THE EUROPEANS in INDIA. By H. Morse Srepuens, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 
[Jn preparation, 


THE UNIFICATION of GERMANY, 1815-1871. By J. W. Heaptam, M.A., Fellow of 


Other Volumes are in preparation. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MILTON FOR SCHOOLS. 


With Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and Indexes, by A. WILSON VERITY, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
“ Mr. Verity is an admirable editor of Milton.”—Atheneum, 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 


MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. Books III. and IV. Edited by A. W. Verity, M.A. 2s. 


CAMBRIDGE NATURAL SCIENCE MANUALS. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


HEAT and LIGHT. By R. T. Grazesroox, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Director of the Cavendish 


Laboratory. Crown 8vo. 5s. 
The Two Parts are also published separately. 


HEAT. By R. T. Grazesroox. Crown 8vo. 3s. | LIGHT. By R. T. Grazesroox. Crown 8vo, 3s. 


“Teachers who require a book on Light, suitable for the class-room and the laboratory, would do well to adopt Mr. Glazebrook's work.”— Nature. 
A further List of forthcoming Volumes in this Series will be forwarded on application, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE PITT PRESS SERIES. 
GUIZOT.—DISCOURS SUR L’HISTOIRE de la REVOLUTION D’ANGLETERRE. 


Edited by H. W. EVE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 


CASIMIR DELAVIGNE.—LOUIS XI. Edited by H. W. Eve, M.A., Head Master of University 


College School. 2s. 
“Mr. H. W. Eve has done notable service to French teachers, but he has, perhaps, never done a better than when he pspated Spx tho Pitt Pus tho Bittion © 
Delavigne’s ‘ Louis XI.’ before us. The text itself is eminently suitable for boys in higher middle forms, and no one is better qualified than Mr. Eve, either by scholarship 
or teaching experience, to provide notes for them.”—@uardian. 


ARISTOPHANES.—THE WASPS. By C. E. Graves, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 


Oambridge. 3s. 6d. 


EURIPIDES.—HECUBA. With Introduction and Notes by W. S. Haprey, M.A., Fellow of 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. (Nearly ready. 
PLAUTUS.—ASINARIA, Edited by Rev. J. H. Gray, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer 
of Queens’ College. [Nearly ready. 


London: €. J. CLAY & SONS, CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, Ave Maria Lane. 


Printed by SPOTTISWOODE & CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the Parish of St. Bride, in the City of Lendon, and Published by ALFRED CUTHBERT DAVIES, 
et the Office, No. 38 Southampton Street, Strand, in the Parish of St. Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Londou.—Sa‘urday, May 19, 1894, 4 
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